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THE SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. 


TS business of the session is not yet over, for it will 
tabably become necessary to raise a loan for the 
National Defences, and some provision must be made for 
the expenses of the war in C Tf any dissension has 
occurred in the Cabinet as to the proposed outlay, it may be 
assumed that the majority has for once overruled Mr. Giap- 
STONE. As the Defence Commission derived its origin from 
Parliament, it would have been impossible for the Crown to 
pass over its recommendations in silence. Official reserve 
was carried sufficiently far when the Budget was introduced 
without reference to a document, already in the hands of the 
Government, which showed that eight or ten millions would 
be required for a special emergency. The Secretary for 
War corrected, to the best of his ability, the erroneous 
impression which had been produced by the silence of his 
colleague, and the CuanceLtor of the ExcHEQveEr will now 
have the opportunity of explaining his own proceedings. 

The project of borrowing the sum required for fortifica- 
tions in the form of Terminable Annuities, although it in- 
volves an additional expense, may perhaps be accepted as a 
compromise. It would be unreasonable as well as impossible 
to throw so exceptional a burden on the revenue of the 
year, and, on the other hand, there are strong reasons 
against permanent additions to the National Debt. Expe- 
rience shows that a sinking fund can only be maintained 
when it is involved in the original contract for a loan. The 
demand for relief from taxation is always more urgent than 
the desire of reducing the public debt, and Mr. Guapstong 
has on several occasions loudly repudiated his own positive 
undertaking to pay off the instalments on his Crimean 
Exchequer Bonds. The sole merit of Terminable Annuities 

» consists in their inevitable termination within a limited 

period, and for this reason the Legislature imposes on all 
local and municipal corporations the obligation of con- 
tracting necessary loans in a somewhat similar form. In 
taking precautions against its own improvidence, the 
State is compelled to pay a premium for insurance. 
Few investments are less convenient to capitalists than a 
security which loses every day a portion of its intrinsic 
value ; and the terms on which annuities can be negotiated 
are additionally complicated by the existence of a heavy 
Income-tax, which may be liable to an indefinite increase. 
It is evident that the new annuitants will have no claim to 
special indulgence in the rate of taxation, but the con- 
tractors will not fail to effect in their original bargain the 
proper adjustment or capitalization of the burden. In other 
words, the country will have to pay twenty years’ purchase 
of the tax on the principal sum advanced, in addition toa 
considerable margin calculated with reference to the possible 
innovations of Reformed Houses of Commons and adven- 
turous Chancellors of the Exchequer. A further percentage 
will be charged by the lender to cover the difficulty of finding 
a market for stocks of special character and limited amount. 
If Parliament could trust itself to place a corresponding 
sinking fund at the disposal of the Commissioners of the 
National Debt, a large saving might be effected by bor- 
rowing the necessary amount in Consols. 

The discussions on the loan may perhaps not improve the 
temper in which the House will approach the supplementary 
Budget. The demand of five millions, or even of two or three, 
following close on an unnecessary reduction of taxes, will 
transfer to the Government a portion of the unpopularity 
which would in other circumstances have fallen on the House 
of Lords. It may be said that hostilities with China had not be- 
come absolutely inevitable before the rejection of Mr. Bruce's 
proposals, but the despatch of a formidable expedition implied 
a strong expectation that it would be necessary to provide 
resources for a campaign. Mr. GLADSTONE was justified in 


not including the Chinese estimates in his formal balance of 
revenue and expenditure, but he ought to have kept the 
impending outlay steadily in view when he was arranging 
his financial scheme, If it should appear that in this in- 
stance he wished to starve the country into submission, the 
excuse would imply a more serious culpability than mere 
simple oversight, and the punishment of retracing his steps 
by proposing additional taxes will follow close on the 
error. The most mischievous duty in the tariff, if it has 
existed for some time, exercises less disturbing influence 
than a new tax which may be imposed in its place. 

It is assuredly not easy to devise any impost which the 
country will be inclined to adopt. Tea and sugar are still 
subjected to the additional percentage which derives its 
origin from the Russian war. The Excise and Customs 
duties on spirits have been raised to the highest point which 
can be reached without a diminished consumption or a pro- 
bable increase of smuggling. Tobacco already pays some 
hundreds per cent. on its value; and successive Finance 
Ministers have manipulated the Stamp Acts with indefatig- 
able energy, for the purpose of extracting some benefit to 
the Treasury from almost every transaction of the com- 
munity. It is true that foreign wines are but lightly taxed, 
and that the consumers of such luxuries might perhaps 
bear an additional burden without intolerable inconvenience ; 
but the framers of the French Treaty have withdrawn 
this source of revenue from the control either of the Govern- 
ment or of the House of Commons. Even the temptation 
of a practical paradox will scarcely induce Mr. GLADSTONE 
to increase the Paper Duty; and in every quarter of the 
fiscal horizon he will see a cloud of difficulties which he 
has in many cases conjured up for himself. The complacent 
speeches of Chancellors of the Exchequer, the spread of 
economical knowledge, and the occasional success of special 
agitations, have combined to discredit almost all existing 
taxes, and to create a prejudice against those which have 
been removed. In happier or more contented times, Mr. 
Pirr was in the habit, year by year, of bringing within the 
reach of the tax-gatherer some fresh class of articles which 
had previously escaped his notice, and Parliament easily 
acquiesced in suggestions which seldom concentrated on 
themselves the animosity of any powerful interest. In the 
present day, all branches of industry, by their organization 
and vigilance, can throw serious obstacles in the way of an 
active financier. It is not unlikely that Mr. Guapstoye will 
find the defences of malt most readily open to his assaults. 
Landlords, farmers, brewers, and beer drinkers have never 
been able to settle among themselves their proportionate 
shares in the tax on the article which they produce, manu- 
facture, or consume, Accordingly, the tax was largely in- 
creased in the Russian war; and the Cuancetior of the 
ExcuEQUuER will be able to show by analogy that it is equally 
applicable to a campaign against the more populous Empire 
of China. There can be no doubt that the duties on con- 
sumption are already sufficiently heavy, but, at the cost of 
any public inconvenience, money must be found. 

A house-tax, though comparatively equitable if it were 
extended to all classes, would be unanimously rejected by the 
boroughconstituencies, while a tax on the higher class of dwell- 
ings alone would be flagrantly unjust. The more direct pro- 
cessof layingan additional burden on income has been unneces- 
sarily forestalled. If Mr. Guapstone had contented himself 
with a modest equilibrium between the revenue which he 
found and the expenditure which he contemplated, he might 
now have provided for the expenses of the Chinese war by 
adding twopence or threepence in the pound to the Income- 
tax ; but the same impost cannot serve as a permanent ele- 
ment of revenue and as an extraordinary resource. The 
unwise distinction which was drawn in the early part of the 
_session between direct and indirect taxation will furnish the 
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House of Commons with additional reasons for rejecting any 
proposed increase of the Income-tax. On the whole, neither 
the Cuancettor of the Exchequer nor the Government can 
be congratulated on the task which they must immediately 
undertake. They may, however, confidently rely on the 
determination of Parliament to maintain at any sacrifice the 
public credit and solvency. 


THE BADEN-BADEN MEETING. 


HE Emperor of the Frencu could not be satisfied with 
addressing a written communication to the Prince 
Regent of Prussta. He must needs deal with him in 
rson. “To deal in person,” says one of the greatest 
of philosophers and most roguish of politicians, “is good 
“when a man’s face breedeth regard, as commonly with 
“inferiors ; or in tender cases, when a man’s eye upon the 
“countenance of him with whom he speaketh may give him 
“a direction how far to go ; and generally when a man will 
“reserve to himself liberty either to disavow or to expound.” 
It is also good when you have something to say which can- 
not be committed to a confidential despatch ; or when, 
having to contend against a confederacy, you would sow 
jealousy and disunion among the confederates by appearing 
on terms of suspicious intimacy with one of the number. 
The first NapoLeon’s predilection for “dealing in person” is 
well known, as well as the good his personal dealings boded 
to those who had not the good fortune to be present at the 
gratifying interview ; and it is to be presumed all statesmen 
are by this time aware that the proceedings of Napo.non I. 
afford not merely an amusing parallel but a useful clue to the 
policy of Navotzon IIT. This breakfast-table and tea-table 
diplomacy is bringing us back to the diplomatic boudoirs and 
confessionals of the good old Bourson and Hapssure times. 
Autoeracy is autocracy, be it never so democratic. A Govern- 
ment based on universal suffrage might be expected to be par- 
ticularly national and public in its proceedings at all times, and 
especially so when brought into contact with Governments 
based on the dark principle of “divine right.” We might 
look for a frankness in its diplomacy, refreshing to the world 
after the old hole-and-corner negotiations, and worthy of 
a power which springs from the heart of the people. Just 
the reverse has occurred. The Ministers of constitutional 
monarchies are prudish—a great deal too prudish—in com- 
municating negotiations with foreign Powers to the nation 
on whose sympathy and support they may have ultimately to 
call. But they do at least consign their transactions to 
writing, which one day or other sees the light. The popular 
chief of France will not even allow his people that historical 
knowledge of their own concerns which the posthumous pub- 
lication of written despatches might afford. 

The Prince Regent of Prussia is believed by the most 
competent judges to be a man of sense aud honour. But 
his admirers must be a little disappointed at his conduct in 
permitting this interview to take place. The manner in 
which it was sought was a sufficient warning both as to the 
character and the object of the man who sought it. The 
Emperor of the Frencu was in a difficulty. He could not 
wn ee a meeting without giving any reason for his wish ; 
and, on the other hand, the reason for his wish was one which 
it would have been inconvenient to give. He hit upon a 
device which is more creditable to the fertility of his 
genius than reassuring as to the openness of his character. 
Through some channel which has not yet been disclosed to a 
curious world, he obtained a knowledge of a confidential 
letter in which the Prince had said something disparaging 
of him, aud then demanded a personal interview as the only 
mode of dissipating the bad impression, and soothing his 
wounded feelings. It was as though the door of a 
room in which a confidential conversation had been going 
on were suddenly to fly open, and the subject of the cunver- 
sation were to enter and say, “ Gentlemen, I have been listen- 
“ing at the keyhole all the time ; I heard one of you say I 
“ was capable of mean and ungentlemanly practices, and now 
“ T must demand an explanation.” The only peculiarity is that 
in this case the listener isan Emperor. The Prince Recent's 
course, we venture to think, was clear. He should have said 
in effect, “ First place yourself in the position of a man of 
“honour, by showing how you obtained your knowledge of 
“ this letter. When you have done that. I shall be ready to 
“ give you any personal explanations which truth may permit 
“and justice may require. But as the relations between us 
“ are somewhat delicate, and the relations between me and 
“ certain of my confederates are, if possible, still more so, and 


“ it is impossible in our ease to separate the Prince from the 
“man, I must beg, for the security of my own character, 

“ that all our communications may be in writing. I further 
“reserve to myself the liberty of publication, in case the 

“ necessity should hereafter arise.” But it is easier for at 
eamel to go through the eye of a needle than for a German” 
Prince to behave like an ordinary man. There is sometlt =" 
in that “ Serene” atmosphere amidst which the rude insti 

and coarse virtues of ordinary manhood will not grow. . 

When the fatal step of consenting to an interview had 
once been taken, it may be doubted whether the presence of 
other German Sovereigns, besides the Prince of P. A, 
was a mistake or not. It was achoice of eyils pretiy iy a 
balanced. If strong characters had been @6ncerned, the Be 
thing by far would have been that the Prince Regent 
should have been left to meet the Emperor alone, and that 
he should afterwards have ¢ommunicated to his confederates 
every syllable that at the interview. But thag strong 
characters were not concerned was too apparent the 
jealous and undignified rush of fluttering suspicion that 
ensued. Future historians of Germany will long to be able 
to throw a veil over the Congress of Baden-Baden, I magi- 
nation, however exercised in the annals of Ger Federal 
politics, can scarcely conecive a more disastrous exhibition of 
weakness in the presence of an insolent and rapacious 
enemy. Every Frenchman, as he reads the account of the 
meeting and the betrayal of discord by which it was 
followed, sees the old door once more open to aggres- 
sion, and marks the German Confederation as his next prey. 
And yet all may not be lost. The question yet remains 
whether, when the hour of trial arrives, Germany will be 
governed by the spirit of the German Princes or by the 
spirit of the German people. The German people are not 
now the herd of uneducated boors they were at the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War, dr the Seven Years’ War, or even when 
they were bought and sold by the satellites of Napoxeoy I. 
They have advanced in intelligence, in self-respect, in the spirit 
of union, and the consciousness that they are a nation, and 
if their rulers do not utterly betray them, they will strike 
a blow for their own. ‘The people even of the somewhat 
cosmopolitan watering-place of Baden-Baden showed their 
feelings, if their demeanour is cvrrectly described, by pre- 
serving a profound silence whenever the Emperor appeared, 
while they hailed the Prince of Prussia everywhere with 
loud cheers. We have only to desire that those who sit on 
thrones may have in their breasts the spirit of the peasant, 
or that, in the moment of danger to Germany and Europe, 
some one with the spirit of a peasant may mount the throne, 

The pamphlet of M. Anour points, it can scarcely be 
doubted, to the real object of the Emperor in seeking an 
interview with the Prince of Prussia. As usual, the object 
is pretty much upon the surface, and easily seen if people did 
not think it necessary to pay this “ inscrutable” mind the 
customary compliment of looking extremely deep. The game 
was to aggravate the jealousy felt by the smaller German 
Princes towards the Prince of Prussia; and the disor- 
ganization which this jealousy causes in the confederacy, by 
suggesting that the Prince entertained the design of making 
himself Emperor of United Germany, and that the Emperor 
of the Frenca was his confidant and confederate in 
that design. The appearance of the pamphlet, and the oc- 
currence of an ostentatiously confidential interview at the 
same moment, would have effectually created the desired 
impression. M. Axout’s treatise having had a striotly 
diplomatic object, it would be a platitude to discuss the plan 
it embodies on political grounds. M. Axout is a philosopher, 
and would not seriously propose the free institutions which 
are adapted to the advanced civilization of France for the 
immediate adoption of a people so backward and so little 
deserving of liberty as the Germans. He must see, too, that 
Germany has many centres of intellectual life, and that she 
is not yet ready to be elevated to the condition of the 
French provinces, and made into a vast pedestal for the 
vanity of one great city like Paris. This is the last and 
hardest step in the progress of a nation towards political per- 
fection ; and it must not be rashly ventured on as thongh it 
were the easiest and the first. The French Empire forms the 
glorious termination of a long chain of events intimately 
connected with each other; and in order that Germany 
may arrive at the same glorious termination, she 
must go through the same chain. She must have her 
Lovis XV., her Revolution, her Reign of ‘Terror, her 
military despotism, her Restoration, her second and third 
Revolution, her days of June, and then she may be worthy 
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ofa Napoteon IIT. But we trifle with a great diplomatist 
in treating him as a political theorist ; otherwise we might 
also ask M. Asour how the good principle of popular 
election, as opposed to the evil principle of “divine right,” 
will be impersonated in Napotzon IV. At present, M. 
Axnour and his “ unofficial” ivspirer have at least half 
gained their point. But perhaps another diplomatist may 
soon come upon the scene, who is not admitted to the break- 
fast table of Villafvanca or the tea-table of Baden-Baden, 
who is not “distinguished,” nor “august,” nor “ unpreju- 
“ diced,” and who docs not understand the virtue of well- 
written and well-sealed lies, but who, when awakened, is 
strong. The moral sense of nations—too often totally at 
variance with the private arrangements of rulers, and little 
represented in the villa of the Duchess of Hamiuron—has 
become a power in the world, and may chance to make itself 
felt when next an attempt is made to sell a people. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
Fe wage of Inquiry are so naturally regarded as 


a slur upon all who are made the subjects of investiga- 
tion, and they give so much trouble to Ministers and officials, 
that Lord Jonn Russet only did what he was certain to do 
in opposing the motion of Mr. Grant Durr for a Committee 
to examine the present arrangements of the Diplomatic 
Service. Thereis very little fault to find with themembersof this 
Servier. As a body, they are painstaking, well-bred, scru- 
pulously honest, and zealous for the interest of the country. 
A Committee, therefore, that was supposed to throw dis- 
credit on them would be very ill-deserved. But when the 
subject has been a little more thoroughly discussed, every 
one will see that it is principally in the interest of the diplo- 
matic body itself that inquiry is needed. If any change for 
the better is made, the public will benefit by it ; but it is 
diplomatists themselves who primarily suffer through the 
anomalies and defects of the present system. There are, in 
fact, two opposite theories of the proper composition of a 
diplomatic body, between which our practice is constantly 
shifting, and individuals are put to much inconvenience by 
the uncertainty which is the inevitable consequence. One 
theory would make the Diplomatic Service a regular pro- 
fession, the members of which would receive a special edu- 
cation, and be rewarded for ability and perseverance by a 
settled course of promotion. The other theory would con- 
sider professional diplomacy altogether a mistake, and would 
regard any Englishman as eligible to represent his Sove- 
reign at foreign Courts without being educated for the 
purpose, and without having served in the lower grades of 
diplomacy. In the main, we adopt the first of these two 
theories. Diplomacy is treated as a profession, and certain 
educational qualifications are exacted in the lower ranks of 
the service. But the other theory used formerly to prevail, 
and has still considerable iniluence. Sometimes, in order to 
purchase or reward Parliamentary support, strangers to the 
service are suddenly put over the heads of men who have 
been working in the profession for years. The special 
education insisted on is supposed to be secured by superficial 
examinations, through which diplomatic servants often have 
to pass at au age when to examine them is almost to insult 
them. The door between the consular and the diplomatic 
services is closed, although no real distinction exists between 
the duties which the bigher class of consuls and the lower 
ranks of the diplomatic body have respectively to discharge. 
Then, if diplomacy is a profession, the mode in which 
diplomatists are paid is absurd. For many years they get 
no pay, and then they are paid very insufficiently, while the 
few favourites at the head of the profession receive the most 
lavish salaries. Lord Cow.ry, for example, holds a most 
important diplomatic post, and he has shown activity and 
decent ability in his work, but he has certainly received a 
handsome consideration. Within the last few years the 
salary and allowances of our Paris ambassador have been 
gradually raised until they now represent a total of 
15,0001. a year. We will not say that Lord Cowtery is 
overpaid, but a country that indulges in so expensive an 
embassy scarcely needs to ask its younger diplomatists to 
work for nothing. 

We have no doubt that the result of inquiry would be to 
give the diplomatic body more completely the character of 
a distinct profession than it possesses at present. The 
changes which are goiyg on in the nature of diplomatic 
dutjes, no less than the interests of individuals, point in 
this direction, The telegraph has made a revolution in 


diplomacy. The diplomatist has seldom to settle any ques- 
tions of great importance. He ecommunicates with the 
Home Government, and the rapidity with which he ean 
take the opinion of his superiors has made him the mere 
mouthpiece of the Foreign Office. But the field for his 
ability and zeal is not less—it is only different. His great 
task is to collect information on which the Foreign Office 
may act. He has to study the country in which he resides, 
to make himself acquainted with its people, its wants, and 
its capabilities. He cannot do this adequately unless he 
has prepared himself beforehand for the office. It is not 
only that he must know the language of the people—he 
must know their history. He must make himself acquainted 
with those notions that lie at the bottom of national systems 
of thought different from that in which he has been 
educated, and especially with those that belong to the 
departments of jurisprudence and political economy. But 
unless he is obliged at his entrance on his profession 
to lay the foundation of this knowledge, and is encou- 
raged to make reports to the Home authorities after 
he is launched in the service, it is not to be expected 
that he will either acquire or apply the requisite power 
of investigation. Able and zealous as are the younger 
members of the diplomatic body at present, they grievously 
fail in one respect. With one or two exceptions, they do nob 
take nearly enough trouble to understand the countries 
where they reside. They live in a little clique apart, and 
never attempt to throw themselves into the position, the 
feelings, and the thoughts of the natives. Their powers of 
observation have not been stimulated by training, and they 
have great reason to fear that, however much they observed, 
understood, and reported, they would never derive any per- 
sonal benefit from their superfluous activity. The remedies 
are very simple. At the outset of their career they should 
be subjected to a special training, and when once they had 
shown a fair proficiency they should bid goodbye to exami- 
nations for ever. They should weeive adequate pay from the 
beginning, and promotion should follow merit as much as is 
possible in any human institution. It must always be one of 
the most anxious duties of the Foreign Secretary to form an 
accurate estimate of the work done by diplomatic servants. 
And a new difficulty arises from the modern necessity of 
having much more elaborate reports of foreign countries 
than were formerly sent home. For the diplomatist may 
naturally endeavour to show his zeal and ability by floodin 
the Foreign Office with enormous despatches that are sure 
never to be read, and the very length and fulness of which 
prevents the Foreign Secretary from finding the few things 
in them that he might like to learn. An able diplomatist 
knows how to give only what is wanted, and to give it in 
the least possible space; and an able Foreign Secreta 
knows how to enconrage only those reports that are really 
valuable. 

These slight changes would not make the service at all less 
attractive than it is at present, nor would they alter the 
composition of the diplomatie body. So far as they had apy 
effect of the kind, they would probably tend to bring men of 
greater wealth and position into the service than are found 
in it at present. If it were understood that attachés were 
trained and obliged to learn something of foreign nations, 
and to gather information of a really useful kind, men who 
were anxious to take a part in English public life would be 
willing to go through an apprenticeship that would teach 
them so much. It is one of the few truths creditable to 
human nature, that the more real useful work there is to do 
in a profession, the more desirous people are to enter the 
profession and do the work. A diplomatic education, partly 
theoretical in England and partly practical abroad, would be 
such a gain to a young man with a Parliamentary career be- 
fore him, that when once its advantages had been discovered, 
the great danger would be lest the service should be filled 
with men who did not intend to stick to it. But it 
must be remembered that, if the purely arbitrary and un- 
necessary distinction between the higher cousular offices 
and diplomatic appointments were done away, the number of 
posts that would be open to those who had received a diplo- 
matic education would be greatly increased. There is, there- 
fore, no real fear of a deticiency in the list of hard-working 
and permanent servants; and the closer the connexion be- 
tween English political life and the diplomatic service the 
better. One of the great difficulties with which a diplomatig 
representative has to contend is that he knows.scaroely any- 
thing of England, and lives among men who are as separated 
from ‘all is English as he is himself, I is of the very 
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greatest importance that no Minister should hold the same 
diplomatic post for any great number of years. And this, 
which is true of all places, is especially true of Paris. France 
and England have so much in common, and are obliged to act 
so frequently together, that the English Ambassador is 
unavoidably subject to French influences ; and he will be 
apt to make all kinds of mistakes, unless he constantly re- 
freshes his memory of England and keeps up an English 
way of thinking. There ought to be no rigid rule 
excluding English politicians from holding the higher diplo- 
matic appointments although they have not gone through 
all the steps of the service, provided they have once entered 
the profession and received a professional education. The 
members of the diplomatic body, on the other hand, ought to 
be encouraged, by a liberal system of pensions, to retire 
while they are still young enough and strong enough to take 
a part in English politics. All this would, in the course of 
time, flow from the simple beginning of insisting on and 
providing a proper diplomatic education; and the great 
work of the Committee which is sure to be granted sooner 
or later will be to decide how this beginning shall be made. 


IT MUST NEVER BE. 


OME injustice has been done to the Commissioners 

appointed to inquire into the defences of the country 
by the criticisms which have been naturally made upon a 
Report which, after providing for the safety of the dock- 
yards, offers no suggestion for the defence of the metropolis 
—the most vital point of all, and the one against which an 
invading army would be certain, if practicable, to direct its 
first attack. It seems to have been assumed, in the Zimes 
and elsewhere, that the Commission rather underrate the 
importance of fortifying London ; but it is apparent on the 
face of their Report that they are at least as anxious as any 
of their critics can be that their own scheme of defences 
should be completed by adequate works for the protection 
of the capital. The memorandum of instructions which 
accompanied the Commission limited the inquiry to the 
defence of the dockyards, and the Commissioners expressly 
state that the defence of the metropolis had not been 
brought under ‘their consideration. Perhaps they may 
have somewhat exceeded the strict limits of their authority 
by referring, even incidentally, to the subject, and by elicit- 
ing from Lord Overstone the important opinion which 
they annex to their Report, upon the fatal consequences 
which a successful attack on the capital would involve. 
The Commissioners, instead of being, as has been rather 
hastily assumed, at variance with the common sense of the 
country upon this point, ought rather to be regarded as 
lending their high authority to the judgment which Lord 
OversTonE has given as to the ruin which a hostile occupa- 
tion of London would cause to the commercial interests 
of the country, perhaps also to the national spirit, and even 
to the national existence. All who have yet been heard on 
the subject are so far unanimous that they agree that no effort 
within our power, no outlay in any sense within our means, 
would be misplaced in rendering the heart of the country 
proof against attack. The most competent authorities de- 
clare that, hazardous as such an enterprise would be, a dash 
at London by a powerful army of invaders might very pos- 
sibly be successful if no preparations had been made to guard 
against such a contingency. The only serious question which 
can remain under such circumstances is, whether London is 
capable of being placed in a state of defence ; and this also 
would be answered without hesitation in the affirmative by 
any engineer officer who had the needful means placed at 
his disposal. The cost would no doubt be great, though 
it would probably not approach the aggregate outlay which 
is proposed for the essential but still secondary purpose of 
protecting the most exposed of our dockyards, 

The ascertained facts need only to be stated to lead to 
ove inevitable conclusion. London is not absolutely safe 
from capture. So little is it believed to be so, that there is 
no subject which has been considered more carefully by 
French generals than the tactics by which the conquest of 
our capital might be most readily effected, If the enterprise 
were made altogether hopeless and desperate, not only should 
we escape the possibility of a calamity the extent of which 
cannot be measured, but one of the strongest temptations to 
war would be taken away from our restless neighbours. 
Even if we were quite sure that London, defended only by 


such forces as might be gathered at a week's notice, would 


witness the defeat of any enemy who was audacious enough 


to attack it, it would be worth something in the interests of 
peace to instil the same conviction into the minds of the 
French Emperor and his colonels. As a mere matter of 
money, it would pay better to spend a large sum in prevent- 
ing the attempt than to lay out ten times as much in defeat- 
ing it if it were once made. London is not impregnable, 
and is not believed by the leaders of foreign armies to be so. 
Lord Overstone was asked by the Commissioners what 
would be the probable effect of the occupation of the capital 
by an invading army. His reply was, “I cannot contem- 
“ plate or trace to its consequences such a supposition. My 
“ only answer is—it must never be;” and, small as the pro- 
bability of such an event may be, no one who considers for 
a moment what London is—the centre of government, the 
centre of communication, the centre of commerce and finance, 
and the great depét of our military resources (for Woolwich 
could not but share its fate)—can well hesitate to say with 
Lord Overstons that its capture is one of those things which 
must never be. The lines which protected London would, 
in truth, be the best fortification of the coast itself. Take 
away the great prize of victory, and no enemy would think 
it worth while to engage in an expedition so hazardous as a 
descent upon the shores of England must always be. A 
sudden raid or a destructive bombardment of one of our sea- 
ports, like that which reduced Sweaborg to ashes, would be 
the utmost that the boldest enemy would attempt; and when 
the works recommended by the Commission shall have been 
completed, this, too, will be placed beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. In fact, if the scheme of the Report were supple- 
mented by a thorough system of works for the protection of 
London, there would not be a weak point left in our armour, 
and all the advantages which our insular position gave us 
before the invention of steam would be again restored, 

The only conceivable ground on which a scheme of forti- 
fications can be objected to is that which was somewhat 
hastily taken up by Sir Cuartes Napier, that the creation 
of land defences implies a departure from what always must 
be the only safe policy for England, to rely mainly on her 
fleet for safety at home and victory abroad. If to strengthen 
the capital and the ports were to weaken the fleet, we should 
be quite as reluctant as Sir Cuartes Napier to see such a 
policy in the ascendant. But the effect would be exactly 
the reverse, and the primary purpose of entrenchments round 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, is not to enable them 
to sustain a prolonged siege, but to make them safe against 
a coup de main or a bombardment, and to set the whole 
fleet free to maintain the command of the Channel, and to 
make the ocean safe for our commercial marine. 

In one sense, fortifications may be called a substitute for 
ships; but it is only by releasing them from duties which 
the navy ought never to be called on to perform. It is 
throwing away half the value of a magnificent steam fleet 
to post it in detachments at our dockyards ; yet this is 
what must be done if a naval war broke out while our 
arsenals remained in their present unprotected state. Ships 
like the Renown and the Agamemnon are meant for some 
other purpose than to serve as mere floating batteries to 
stop the entrance of a harbour; and sailors should of all 
men most rejoice in a scheme which would give them free 
scope to manceuvre at will, without the fear that a cruise of 
four-and-twenty hours might leave Portsmouth or Devonport 
at the mercy of a hostile fleet. The complete system of 
defence which common sense suggests for such a country as 
England is threefold. The first and most important line is 
the Channel itself. To make this as strong as possible, it is 
essential that every available ship should be relieved of all 
other duties than the patrol of the narrow seas which form 
our outermost lines. The coast itself in all its length 
is scarcely to be regarded as defensible at all, except by 
the operations of a manceuvring army, and the fortifica- 
tions of the dockyards will be chiefly valuable as a sub- 
sidiary means of strengthening our occupation of the 
Channel. Lastly comes the inner line by which London 
must be guarded, and which will serve indirectly as the 
most effective protection to the long line of unprotected 
shore. With such provisions against sudden disaster, the 
navy would be ready in all its strength for any enterprise 
to which it might be called, and would find in the destruc- 
tion of an enemy's dockyards, or the blockade of his fleet, a 
more congenial occupation than in standing sentry over 
defenceless harbours and arsenals of our own. Further 
inquiry will probably be needed before the best mode of 
fortifying London can be ascertained. Whether, as Colonel 
JzpB has proposed, works along the escarpment of the 
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chalk range which passes through Guildford and Farnham 
should form the outer system of defence—or whether a 
chain of detached forts round the suburbs of London 
would suffice for its security—are purely military matters, 
which will probably be solved without much difficulty 
when once the resolution has been taken to do what- 
ever may be necessary to enable us to laugh at all 
threats of invasion. Clearly, the protection of some of the 
principal dockyards is but a half measure, and unless we are 
satisfied to contemplate an attempt at invasion as a not very 
improbable event, and the capture of London itself as within 
the limits of possibility, the work must be completed by a 
thorough system of defence for the metropolis. Humanly 
speaking, it is happily in the power of this country to say of 
a successful invasion, not only “it must never be,” but “ it 
shall “never be.” Such a privilege is worth purchasing at 
a much greater cost than the fortifications of London could, 
on any plan, entail. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 
OTWITHSTANDING the superior prudence of re- 


serving one’s opinion until after the event, we will 
venture to speak of the meeting which is to take place to- 
day between the QuEEN and the Volunteers who have flocked 
to her standard as an occasion of which the country may well 
be proud. The mere fact that from London and a few adja- 
cent districts a force of between 20,000 and 30,000 men will 
pass in review before the Sovereign, has a significance which 
will not be underrated either in England or abroad. The 
enthusiasm which has marked the movement from its com- 
mencement is a sufficient guarantee against any misadven- 
ture ; and in spite of all the difficulties which busy men 
must have found in acquiring, in the course of afew months, 
the carriage and the skill of soldiers, we have no fear that 
the Volunteers who are to assemble in the Park wiil fail to 
do themselves ample credit. Unfortunately, the narrow 
limits of the only space available in London for the move- 
ment of troops preclude the possibility of any but the 
simplest manoeuvres. The stately routine of a Royal re- 
view is all that is set down for the Volunteers, and 
no opportunity will be afforded for displaying the pro- 
ficiency which has been acquired in the execution of 
the working evolutions of an army in the field. The 
arrangements which have thus been rendered inevitable 
are anything but favourable to the Volunteers. From 
the first, they have devoted themselves to work rather 
than to show ; and it is one of the most satisfactory indica- 
tions of the earnest spirit with which officers and men alike 
have set themselves to learn the duties they have under- 
taken, that the manceuvres of the field have been brought to 
a much higher degree of perfection than the mere evolutions 
of a formal review. Battalions which have been almost 
exclusively trained in the movements by which an army is 
maneeuvred in a campaign, are exposed to the severest pos- 
sible test when their performances are limited to the march- 
ings past and salutes which form the ornamental part of a 
soldier's drill. Men who know how to skirmish, with an 
intelligence which would not disgrace regular troops, and are 
able to change their formations with almost as much cer- 
tainty and rapidity as a regiment of the line, would not be 
much less effective in the defence of the country though 
their dressing should fail to satisfy the critical eye 
of a sergeant of the Guards, and their march should be almost 
as free and easy as that of a regiment of Zouaves. It is no 
doubt a mistake to despise the marvellous precision which 
gives so splendid an effect to the holiday evolutions of 
the crack regiments of the British army. Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and some measure 
of the proficiency of the Volunteers may probably be derived 
from the skill which they may have acquired in those ac- 
complishments which, in the slang of the drill sergeants, are 
classed under the expressive title of “parlour drill.” Still 
it is only fair to bear in mind that the Volunteers will 
be tested to-day upon their weakest point, and that the 
very circumstance that it is their weakest point is the 
most creditable proof of the thoroughly working character 
of their organization. They will, we have no doubt, 
acquit themselves to the satisfaction of Her Masesry, and 
the thousands of more or less critical spectators who will 
witness their performances; but something more than a 
review in a London park is necessary to show how far our 
amateur soldiers have gone in acquiring the art of making 
themselves formidable to an invading enemy. 


The ceremony to which so many thousands are looking 
forward this morning has a far higher importance than 
would belong to it as a mere exhibition of the results of a 
brief period of training, however triumphant the exhibition 
may prove in this respect. The salute which will be offered 
to the QuEEN will be no mere form, but the expression of 
the spirit of patriotism which animates the whole country, 
from the throne to the cottage. Those who will march past 
the Sovereign in Hyde Park would step as freely and as lightly 
if they were called upon to advance against an invading army ; 
and whatever may be the meed of praise or criticism which 
the Volunteers may win to-day, no one can doubt that the 
spirit to which their organization is due has in it more of 
the serious devotion of patriot soldiers than of the vanity 
which delights in the pomp and circumstance of military 
exhibitions. Nor is the rest of the country far behind the 
Volunteers who are as yet enrolled in the alacrity with 
which they would serve in case of need. A muster-roll of 
120,000 men in time of peace—even of such peace as Europe 
enjoys in the presence of threatening fleets and armies—is 
but the symbol and the nucleus of the overwhelming force 
which would be gathered together at the first cannon-shot 
which should announce the immediate approach of hostilities, 
The battalions which will muster to-day are but a sample of 
the almost boundless resources which remain behind, ready to 
answer to the call for their services whenever it may be made. 
In the persons of the London Volunteers all England is offer- 
ing its homage to the QueEN, and its strong right arm for the 
defence of the freedom which it has so long enjoyed. Even 
before the fire of military enthusiasm took the visible form 
which it has now assumed, those who knew England best 
had the most confidence in the alacrity with which real 
danger would be met. But devotion without system could 
have led only to fruitless self-sacrifice. It did not need the 
uniform and the drill to prepare men of English blood for a 
heroic struggle against any enemy who should venture to 
attack our shores. But without the nucleus which our 
Volunteer army has supplied, heroism would perhaps have 
been of little avail, except to glorify disaster. For two 
things a debt of gratitude is due to the Volunteers. They 
have shown to the world the temper which animates the 
whole nation; and they have, in their organization, fur- 
nished the means of utilizing to the utmost the latent reso- 
lution which any sudden peril would evoke. 

There is a strength and a spirit not to be despised, even in 
the force which already exists; but this is nothing in com- 
parison with the power of which it is the symbol, and with 
the enthusiasm for which the ranks of the Volunteer army 
will henceforth furnish the rallying-point which alone was 
needed to raise the whole country in arms, if need were, to 
save England from the insult of an enemy’s presence. What- 
ever strengthens the influence of England supports the cause 
of European tranquillity, and the warlike spectacle of to-day 
will be a sign to all the world that the country which, of all 
others, most desires universal peace, has, in the spirit of her 
people, the surest guarantee of immunity from the curse of 
war. With an almost inexhaustible supply of strong arms 
and willing hearts, it would take but a short time to impro- 
vise an army round our nucleus of Volunteers which would 
convince the Powers who fill Europe with constant anxiety 
that England, too, is a military nation. That she has 
always been so at heart, notwithstanding her genuine love 
for peace, it did not need a Volunteer army to prove. But 
it is an incalculable gain that foreign nations can no longer 
persuade themselves that our military spirit has evaporated, 
or speculate on the hope that our proverbial unreadiness 
will neutralize the zeal which would be almost worthless 
without the means of effective organization. We may regret 
the gloomy aspect of affairs which has called forth this new 
manifestation of our national life, but who shall blame us 
for rejoicing in a celebration which is a sign that if darker 
clouds shall gather round us, every man will do his duty. 


SICILY. 


it is too much, even in the most exciting romance, to ex- 
pect a catastrophe in every chapter. The late accounts 
from Sicily may have seemed comparatively tedious and 
tame, because hostilities have been suspended during the 
arrangements for the embarkation of the Neapolitan troops. 
There is, however, every reason to believe that the interval 
has not been wasted. The elements of an army existed 
already in the island, but they required tlie organic arrange- 
ment and definite impulse which they are now receiving 
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from Garyeatpr. With a civil and military administration 
superseding irregular clubs of patriotic conspirators, the 
Sicilians will soon have the means of confirming their own 
émaucipation by assisting to secure it for their neigh- 
bours. As long as the BoursBon dynasty reigns in 
Naples, the independence of the island will be precarious, 
although a re-conquest secms for the present almost im- 
practicable. It is unsafe to rely on the neutrality of 
France or the continued helplessness of Austria, or even on 
the active complicity of Sardinia. It is only in the form of 
a great and united monarchy that Italy can assume a posi- 
tion of stable equilibrium, and the opportunity of accom- 
plishing the task may not speedily recur if it is allowed to 
pass away. At present, the vn of the whole Penin- 
sula is so strongly expressed in favour of union, that, 
according to a probable report, there have been threats even 
iti the Royal family of Naples, of desertion to the cause of 
Sardinia. In the general confusion and alarm it is also 
fisserted that some of the Krxe’s advisers have proposed the 
Seizure of the neighbouring Papal provinces as a compensa- 
tion for acquiescence in the loss of Sicily. The fall of the 
monarchy would become ludicrous as well as desirable, if the 
Government were to abandon the formal legitimacy which 
constitutes its only title to the obedience of its subjects. 

If Garipacpi can organize Sicily after conquering it, there 
Will be little doubt of the fate of Naples, provided that 
foreign interference is strictly withheld. Twenty Sicilian 
regiments, if they can really be enrolled and disciplined, ought 
to be a match for the demoralized remnant of the Royal 
army. The veteran soldiers of the Alps will supply officers, 
Models, and guides on the field of battle. Even the deserters 
from the enemy will possess a technical knowledge of military 
duties, and under a real general, fighting for a noble cause, 
Some among them may, perhaps, forget the miserable traditions 
of their previous education. Every instance of defection will 
weaken the confidence in themselves and their commanders 
of those who remain behind; and the liberator of Sicily 
knows better than any other general how to take 
advantage of the moral superiority which his troops will 
enjoy. In 1849, GartBatpt would have followed the 
flying Neapolitans across the frontier to their capital, 
but for the termination of the armistice between the French 
and the defenders of Rome, Itis searcely probable that any 
apparent superiority of numbers will induce him, when he 
has once disembarked on the mainland, to interrupt his vic- 
torious career. When he Janded at Marsala, he delibe- 
rately left himself without a possibility of retreat, while he 
marched with a handful of comrades on Palermo; but in his 
next campaign he will have Sicily for the basis of his opera- 
tions, especially if he can, by any contrivance or act of daring 
tmake himself master of the Straits. The irregular bands of 
the island ought to undertake without assistance the block- 
Ade on the landward side of the citadel of Messina. The 
fortress will only become important as a gate of entrance 
into Sicily if the enemy should once more be in a position 
to resume offensive operations from the side of the continent. 
When Garrpatpi occupies Calabria or the Abruzzi, it will 
bé a disadvantage to the Royalists to leave three or four 
thousand men shut up ata distance from the scene of operations. 
The unanimity of the Sicilians in the national cause seems to 
be curiously illustrated by the eivilities which are exchanged 
between tle Dictator and the Archbishop of Palermo. In 
thore remote regions, it seems that Catholicism is still, as in 
the middle ages, compatible with love of liberty and inde- 
pendence, and with resistance to spiritual usurpation. The 
prelates and clergy of Sicily cannot be ignorant that Gant- 
BALDI is labouring under all the disabilities which can be 
entailed on a contumacious opponent by Papal excommuni- 
cation ; but it would seem that they, in the present instance, 
prefer duty to blind obedience, and possibly some among 
them may foresee the danger of identifying successful 
rebellion with possible schism. As there are probably 
no Protestants in Sicily, with the exception of a few 
foreign visitors, disregard of Pontifical commands may 
perhaps not entail any suspicion of heterodoxy. The lower 
class of monks may probubly share the passions and sym- 
pathics of their countrymen, and some of the superior con- 
vents iu the island have afforded a refuge to educated men, 
who, like all the rest of their class, abhor the despotism 
which rests on an alliance with the armedand unarmed rabble. 

it is not surprising that the sycophants, the bigots, and 
the enemies of freedcm in all parts of Europe, denounce the 
unanimous sympathy of the English nation with the eman- 
cipation of ltaly. The basest of the gang, consisting of the 


lower pamphleteers of Paris, suggest that foreign invasion 
and universal suffrage might be employed with equal success 
in detaching Ireland from the British Empire. It is true 
that the formal prescriptions of public law are equally 
applicable to a province oppressed by the cruellest despotism, 
and to a country which enjoys as fully as Ireland a liberty 
unknown on the greater part of the Continent. The dis- 
tinction is only that Englishmen have their consciences free, 
and that they are able and resolved to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Kingdom against all assailants. Revolutions 
and the forcible redistribution of territory are geuerally to 
be deprecated, although they are sometimes the only alterna- 
tive of more insupportable evils. As Lord NormanBy observed, 
in language which was probably less strong than his opi- 
nions, the forces which are now acting in Sicily bear a non- 
deseript character. Fighting in the name of a Sovereign 
who is still formally at peace with the object of their attack, 
they undoubtedly bring morality into a temporary conflict 
with positive law. It is not impossible that their enter- 
prise may hereafter be cited as a precedent for the most 
selfish piratical undertakings; but the moral judgment of 
Europe, or at least of England, will never confuse the most 
chivalrous and justifiable of crusades with the forays of 
vulgar adventurers. The semi-legal position which Ganrt- 
BALDI has secured by the capitulation of Palermo will serve 
as a partial protection to the volunteers who have been un- 
fortunately captured by a Neapolitan frigate. Yet it seems 
difficult to suggest a ground on which a Sardinian or 
English Minister could dispute the vaiidity of the seizure, 
or demand the liberation of the prisoners. The reinforce- 
ments which are swarming towards Sicily must be considered 
as at war with Naples, although, in default of a flag of their 
own, they necessarily sail in neutral or friendly vessels, If 
they are not enemies, it would perhaps only remain for them 
to accept the character of pirates; and although no legiti- 
mate prizes can be made in time of peace, all Governments 
exercise a discretion in resenting any apparent interference 
with the protection of their flag. The Cagliari was 
seized when it was navigated by an inoffensive crew, 
who had only recently escaped from the pressure of 
superior force ; and the unsuccessful enterprise of the in- 
surgents who had previously landed from the vessel could 
not have been reasonably held to constitute a state of open 
war. Ina short time the Provisional Government of Sicily 
may perhaps have established itself in so definite a form 
that it will be able to dispense with the ambiguities and 
complications of its present position. The abstinence of 
Sardinia from open participation in the war is perhaps the 
price of the neutrality of France. But it is difbeult to 
understand how the destined heir of the revolution which 
impends over Southern Italy can long remain apart from 
the struggle which is proceeding in his name. 


BUTCHER’S. MEAT, FORESTALLERS, AND REGRATERS. 


j ig newspapers of the week have published reports of 
several very curious meetings. At Bristol and other 
places, a number of working people and shopkeepers have 
met to protest against the price of butcher's meat—which is, 
in fact, growing awful—and to pledge themselves aguinst 
consuming any of it until it is sold on more reasonable terms. 
Such assemblies, and the opinions broached in them, are 
causing gentlemen who believe in the progress of the age to 
hold up their hands in horror. The liberalism of the day 
implies a double movement—a movement towards an ex- 
tended suffrage, and a movement towards free-trade ; and iS 
is suddenly seen that there is not that harmony between 
the two tendencies which was long supposed to exist. The 
class which is to have the suffrage conferred on it, though 
it is still under the dominion of free-trading common- 
places, is evidently ready, if pressed by the slightest persooal 
discomfort, to surrender itself to propositions which are 
the exact revetse of those on which the theory of Free 
Exchange isestablished. In fact, the hold of false economical 
opinions on the masses has never been relaxed. They have 
been discarded solely by the cultivated classes, and this has 
sensibly altered the form under which they commend them- 
selves to the vulgar. Buta very small emergency is enough 
to make them resume their native dress, and fallacies on the 
subject of labour, which are known never to have died out, 
pass without difficulty into fallacies on the subject of prices, 
which were supposed to be extinct. The meetings of the last 
fortnight do not differ a jot from the old gatherings against 
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forestallers which are recorded in the Annual Register, aud 
which used to be applauded by all soand patriots. 

We are indebted to the Manchester school for some 
singular delusions respecting the intelligence of what is 
called the “million.” The insolence with which Mr. 
Bricut has always spoken of his Protectionist opponents of 
fifteen years since has diffused a sort of impression that, on 
economical subjects, the scales of knowledge are somehow 
reversed, and that the least educated men have the greatest 
capacity for apprehending some of the deepest of truths. 
There can be no greater error than this. As we have fre- 
quently insisted, the natural position of the disputants was 
accidentally reversed in the Corn-law controversy. In the 
Ordinary case, the industrial classes are the clamourers for 
Protection ; and, so far from their being unusually ready to 
see their mistakes, they are the most obstinately unconvinced 
of all sectaries. There were many landholders in England 
convinced of the truth of Frce-trade doctrines in 1846, and 
very many more who resigned themselves to the experiment 
of their application ; but we do not believe that there is now 
in France a single protected manufacturer who is a con- 
vert to Free-trade, or that there are twenty who would even 
consent to suspend their opinions provisionally. It would be too 
much to expect from the bulk of the English manufacturing 
capitalists any stronger Lelief in Free-trade than is dictated 
by their own immediate interests. A mu/to fortiori, it would 
be fuolish to expect it from the operatives. Unless they 
belong tothe few insignificant trades which still enjoy a limited 
protection, they are sure to be in favour of the abolition of 
eustoms-duties or of any measures which promise the opening 
of a foreign market. But the deeper assumptions on which 
Free-trade rests will never be acquiesced in by them till edu- 
eation has gone much further abroad than at present. They 
will for very long be Protectionists on the subject of wages. 
From time to time, too, they will be Protectionists on the 
subject of Prices. For the views of commercial relations 
which lead to Protectionism, so far from being congenial only 
to perverse ignorance and direct stupidity, have in reality 
the closest affinities for all minds which are not exercised by 
the severest thought. Shallow thinkers are sometimes par- 
tially enlightened by self-interest ; but it will always be found 
that they cling to some form or other of the opinions which 
they affect to repudiate. 

It ought to be remarked that, if part of the resolutions 
voted by these meetings be severed from the rest, they are 
a unobjectionable. It is only the denunciation of the 

utchers and meat salesmen, and the attempt to make it 
penal on them to exact their present charges, which can be 
reasonably quarrelled with. The resolution to abstain from 
butcher’s meat, so long as it continues at its present price, 
is perfectly legitimate, and is, in fact, the very result to which 
high prices ought to lead. It may even be doubted whether 
the more opulent classes ought not to take a hint from these 
protesters. The rise of price has unquestionably arisen 
chiefly from natural causes ; but it is likely that the general 
extravagance of living produced by the prosperity of the 
country has prevented wealthier households from putting in 
force the equally natural check on price which consists in 
caution in purchasing and thrift in consuming. Meantime, 
one source of the present dearness is lamentable, be- 
Gausé it springs from a species of ignorance. The 
extraordinary rise has only taken place in the finer kinds of 
meat, which, in this country, are consumed by rich and poor 
alike, almost to the exclusion of the remainder. The coarser 
parts of sheep and oxen are still but slightly beyond their 
ordinary cost, simply because the demand for them is now, 
as at all times, very slight; and no change in the price of 
thoicer meat will induce the poor to consume them freely. 
Here we have one among many important consequences of 
the national ignorance of cookery. Large quantities of whole- 
some food are daily, if not exactly thrown away, consumed 
in the most wasteful manner, simply because they are ofa kind 
which doesnot easily lend itself toany one of thethree rude and 
elementary operations of roasting, boiling, and frying. How 
long will it be before the excellent movement set on foot by 
Miss Burpetr Courts has a sensible effect on English society ? 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


(PHERE is a story which Frenchmen sometimes tell to illus- 
trate the danger of an unlicensed press. A baker at Paris 
had a very pretty young woman serving in his shop. This was 
stated as a fact of general interest in a newspaper, and the 
natural result followed. The readers of the newspaper and 


their friends found themselves obliged, by a very curious coinci- 
dence, not only to go, but to go slowly, down the street where 
the baker lived, and, when they reached the baker's shop, took 
an opportunity of examining very closely the quality and 
genuineness of the flour and bread offered for sale. Days went 
by, and the nuisance only increased, until at last—so the story, 
with some ae cme , concludes—the baker was fairly beaten 
by his unwelcome publicity, put up his shutters, and retired 
from business. That the story should be told as true shows 
that the French are a people of some delicacy, and that, fond of 
gossip as they are in common with the rest of the world, the 
have sufficient self-respect to require that very personal and pri- 
vate gossip should be keptin the background. In although 
the lower portion of the press is always trying to make a little 
humble capital out of the chance companionship of penny-a- 
liners with men of eminence, yet the tone of society is so entirely 
adverse to indiscreet publicity, and the higher portion of the 
press is go careful in respecting the sanctity of private life, that 
as little objectionable gossip finds its way into print as we could 
reasonably hope. But America is very different from London 
or Paris. As we know that the population of the United States 
is equal to our own, that the wealth and energy of the Americans 
are proverbial, and that highly educated and refined visitors often 
come among us from the other side of the Atlantic, it is hard for 
us to bear in mind how much America is behind us in many 
things. In many of their mental tastesand habits, the Americansare 
exactly ona level with the inhabitants of a large Engli-h country 
town twenty years ago. But it must be remembered that they 
have not the fear or example of London before their eyes. The 
therefore do and say what the inhabitants of a large Englis 
country town twenty years ago would have done and said if they 
had not been ashamed or afraid. An unlimited appetite for 
gossip, and the habit of each person interesting himself in the 
most private affairs of his neighbours, are among the most 
familiar signs of country-town life. In America they print what 
in English towns is only said or whispered; and, as the gossip 
sells well and is well paid for, itis sure to be amply provided. 
English gossip is particularly acceptable, and the letters of the 
London correspondent are accordingly a great feature of a New 
York newspaper. When these accounts of what is going on 
here come back to London, they have the oddest possible effect. 
It seems so strange, first, that any one should write them— 
secondly, thatany one should print them without being ashamed— 
and, thirdly, that the information, with its curious travesties of 
names and facts, should be credulously swallowed. As an ex- 
ample, we may take a communication that appeared in the New 
York Times of the 26th of May, under the title of ** Echoes from 
the London Clubs.” It deals with English people in a strain of 
extraordinary frankness, but we must venture to reproduce some 
of its statements, because it is impossible otherwise to estimate 
what we should come to here if society and the higher portion of 
the press did not constantly keep newspaper gossip in decent 
bounds. ‘lhe writer is evidently an Englishman, and the Neto 
York Times is among the most respectable American papers. We 
are not, therefore, taking an exceptional and exagyerated instance. 
Ta these ‘* Echoes from the London Clubs” we see exactly what 
would be sold here if society did not combine to snub it. 

The gentleman in whose ears these Echoes ring writes on art, 
literature, theatricals, and politics; and as it was the first week 
of the Exhibition when he wrote, he began with art. “* Monday,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ was the first day for the public, and thither they 
flocked in shoals, not the profanum vu/got, not the oi pollot by 
any means. The rooms were crowded with lovely girls in their 
best spring toilets, with bearded artists, and with a crowd of 
literary and fashionable notabilities.” He then begins to descend 
from generals to particulars, and describes some of these nota- 
bilities in a very frank and easy manner. “ Towering above all 
others, conspicuous alike by his lofty stature of six feet five 
inches and by his handsome intellectual face, walked Mr. J. 
Higgins, the great paralistic controversialist on all social sub- 
jects, the ‘Jacob Rusium,’ the ‘ Thirsty Soul,’ and ‘ the Civilian’ 
of the 7imes, in earnest conversation with Thackeray, his superior 
in reputation and nearly his equal in height.” The other chief 
notabilities there were Albert Smith, “little Sam Lover hopping 
about,” and George Augustus Sala—(we may observe that the 
only Englishmen honoured with the prefix of Mr. are the great 
pamalistic Rusium, two play-writers, and Mr. Hatch). As to 
artists, it is remarked that “ some of the great sons of art, Roberts, 
Egg, and John — flitted here and there; but I missed the 
pale, earnest face of Ruskin, and hear that he has not yet 
returned to town.” From the company the writer proceeds to 
the pictures. He first communicates the important fact that the 
female figure in Mr. Millais’s picture of the “Black Bruns- 
wicker” is a portrait of Miss Kate Dickens; and this gives him 
an opportunity of stating to whom that young lady is engaged— 
a piece of information which we do not feel at liberty to repeat. 
The next remark is that the public are grumbling dreadfully 
at the falling off displayed by Mr. O'Neil in his present pie- 
ture of the ** Volunteer,” and that “there is a very unplessant 
affair connected with this picture.” “A young artist, named 
Holliday, had executed a work on exactly the same subject as 
O'Neil’s, but infinitely its superior in execution. This picture’ 
was rejected, one of the judges being O'Neil’s most intimate 
friend.” We should guess that the victim and the narrator of 
this scandalous injustice had the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance. Two more facts illustrative of the state of English art 
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have still to be communicated. An American artist, Mr. Jasper 
Crop, is “ making excellent way in this country,” and “ Abraham 
Solomon was married, on Thursday, to Miss Hart, a member of 
his nation and a very pretty girl ;” and thus this very instructive 
and ample account af the Exhibition of 1860 is brought to an 


end. 

The fact is that he has so much literary gossip to communicate 
that he cannot afford much space to art. Principally he writes 
about the Cornhill Magazine. He does not seem to agree with 
Mr. Thackeray’s rose-coloured views of the success of that pub- 
lication, and no reader of the New York Times is likely to believe 
that the author of Vanity Fair has had much cause to streak 
himself with the red paint that was, as he has told us, the proper 
accompaniment of his triumph. ‘ That notable periodical,” we 
read, ‘ went up like a rocket and came down like a stick.” But 
particulars about the sale of the different numbers into which he 
enters are wearisome, and open to question, so he soon hurries 
to something a little more personal. ‘There have been four 
tremendously heavy dinner parties given by Smith at his resi- 
dence in Gloucester-terrace.” Most of us remember the circular 
in which Mr. Thackeray announced his Magazine, and spoke of 
the claret of different growths that figuratively adorned his edi- 
torial board. This was poetry ; but the correspondent sees only 
prose, and gives the following unvarnished account of these edi- 
torial repasts :—‘‘ Thackeray is of course the great gun of these 
banquets, and comes out with the greatest geniality in his power, 
speaking of G. H. Lewes as Mr. Bede, and drawing out each 
man to the extent of his ability.” A dinner, we fear, might well 
be tremendously heavy at which the greatest geniality of the great 
gun is shown by his calling Mr. Lewes “Mr. Bede.” Therethen fol- 
lows a story to the disadvantage of the host. “Smith,the proprietor 
of the Cornhill, and the host on these occasions, is a very good 
man of business, but totally unread. On the first occasion of their 
dining with him, Thackeray remarked to those around him, ‘This 
is a splendid dinner, such a one as Cave, the bookseller of St. 
John’s Gate, gave to his principal writers when Johnson’s coat was 
so shabby that he ate his meal behind the screen.’ Then, calling 
out to his host, who was at the other end of the table, Thackeray 
said, ‘Mr. Smith, I hope you’ve not got Johnson there behind 
the screen.’ ‘Eh!’ said the biliopole, astonished, ‘ behind the 
screen! Johnson! God bless my soul, my dear Mr. Thackeray, 
there's no person of the name of Johnson here, nor any one 
behind the sereen.’” A list of the principal contributors to the 
despised Magazine is then given—Antony Trollope, George 
Sala, Big Higgins, Billy Russell, and so on; and then the 
mention of Mr. Trollope’s name leads to an interesting calcula- 
tion how much that gentleman makes by writing novels, and 
how much he has from other sources; and thus the Americans 
are kept up to the current of things, and know all about English 
literature that it is important and interesting to know. 

It seems to be the writer’s opinion, and it is not our business 
at present to question its truth, that whatever interest attaches 
to English literature is centred in two or three of the lighter 
periodicals. He takes for granted that to write in those publi- 
cations gives the only glory that is recognised as sterling, and 
that any story about any one who has contributed to any of them 
has an intrinsic and indisputable value. But he does not by any 
means rate them all equally. He does not speak cordially of 
the Cornhill, and he is still more unkind when he has to de- 
scribe the career and prospects of Once a Week. His enthu- 
siasm and approbation are reserved for the Welcome Guest, and 
still more for All the Year Round. This periodical depends 
greatly, he tells us, for its success, on a tale written by a gentle- 
man whom, in sarcasm or by a curious misprint, he once calls 
Milkie Collins, and also on Mr. Dickens’s occasional papers. 
The mention of Mr. Dickens leads him into a strain of very par- 
ticular confidence. “The great C. D. is in excellent health and 
spirits, but he is beginning to sicken of London, and wishes to 
live entirely in the country.” Much more minute details follow. 
We have already heard of the private affairs of one of Mr. 
Dickens's daughters. The confidence is now extended to one of 
Mr. Dickens’s sons. ‘“ His oldest son, Charles, is going out on 
the 20th to Hong Kong, to qualify himself as a China merchant 
and tea-taster; and last week a farewell dinner was given to 
him by his friends, some forty of whom were present, 
at the Freemason’s Tavern.’ hese confidences are called, 
it must be remembered, “ Echoes from the London Clubs,” and 
an American would naturally conclude that those who frequent 
these clubs are almost entirely absorbed in thinking and talking 
about the private arrangements of Mr. Dickens and his children. 
We will not venture to say that, as a rule, this is not the case. 
Few people are prepared to speak positively of any great number 
of clubs; but we can, in a sort of @ priori way, prove that the 
clubs are comparatively few where the future occupations of 
Mr. Dickens’s son, and the relative merits of Once a Week and 
All the Year Round form the principal topics of conversation. 
For the large majority of persons in London society belonging 
to the classes that fill the principal clubs know nothing whatever 
about these subjects, and could have nothing to say with refer- 
ence to them; and it is not likely that they would go on year 
after year paying their money in order to belong to clubs where 
they could never hope to join in the conversation. 

A biography of the late Mr. Whitty follows, and an account of 
a play which the Correspondent thinks unsuccessful. Unfor- 
tunately, the audience seems to have liked this play, and this 
leads him to say, with some deficiency of patriotism — “That 


insensate beast, the British public, liked it very much, and 
applauded vigorously; but the poor critics yawned wearily 
through its three hours’ tedium, and revenged themselves by 
pitching into it next morning.” In the political world he has to 
state that there is an undoubted split between Palmerston and 
Gladstone. Fortunately, his knowledge of high life also enables 
him to disclose to the American world a secret which Lord _Pal- 
merston in vain tried to conceal :—‘* What Horsman said the 
other night was perfectly true—that the connexion between the 
Premier and the Editor of the Zimes is something more than 
mere social acquaintance.” He owns that Lord Palmerston tried 
to keep the secret well; but dissimulation is childish to a man 
who hears the Echoes of the Clubs :—‘ Palmerston laughed it off 
very well—better, perhaps, than any other man could have 
done—but there is not the slightest doubt that he and Lady P. 
owe all their success to the fascinations of their social 
blandishments. Hence is Robert Lowe in the Ministry—hence 
are the staircases of Cambridge House on a Saturday night 
choked with the élite of the London literati, Delane jammed 
into a corner, and Thackeray struggling amidst countesses.” 
Thus, with candour and universal knowledge, he explains and 
illustrates everything, and a few miscellaneous remarks bring 
him to the close of his long letter. He has told the great 
American public much that the ag American public will 
doubtless delight to hear. In art, he has told his readers that 
the height of Rusium is six feet five, that Mr. Holliday failed to 
et a picture exhibited, and that a Jew painter has married a 
, watt In literature, he has told them that Mr. Thackeray, 
exerting himself to the best of his ability, has hit on the Mr. 
joke, that Milkie Collins “ floats” All the Year Round, and that 
Mr. Dickens’s son is preparing to be a tea-taster. In politics, he 
has told them that, owing to Lady P.’s fascinations, Mr. Delane 
gets jammed every Saturday evening in a corner. These, and 
many minor things, he has communicated, and we hope en- 
lightened Americans will rejoice and believe in the communica- 
tion. At the same time we cannot think that “ that insensate 
beast, the British public,” is very wrong in desiring that commu- 
nications of this sort should be confined to the’other side of the 
Atlantic. 


MR. MAURICE ON THE SUFFRAGE. 


R. MAURICE has contributed to the last number of 

Maemillan’s Magazine an essay on the suffrage which 
will be read with the interest which attaches to all his writings. 
It contains much with which every one will sympathize, but 
if we rightly understand its scope, it affords a very com- 
plete specimen of the failing to which men of lofty and gene- 
rous tempers are peculiarly liable—the fault of misconceiving 
the nature and value of principles in relation to practice. 

The following is a statement of the fundamental propositions 
of the paper; and it is fair to Mr. Maurice to add that, though 
it aims at being a just account of his views, it is of necessity a 
very bare and incomplete one. ‘ Why,” he asks, “are the 
people of England so indifferent to the proposed Reform Bill P” 
Because—he appears to answer—its advocates, especially Mr. 
Bright, rest its claims to support upon low grounds. Mr, 
Bright says, ‘“‘ My Bill will save your pockets,” but the working 
classes want more than this. “ They claim to be adopted as 
part of the nation, not to be regarded as standing outside of it.” 
On that ground they are anxious for the suffrage, and in that 
anxiety they are quite right. “The claim of the people to 
have a share in the suffrage is an honest and healthy claim— 
a claim to have a part in the interests of the nation—in the 
toils and sufferings of the nation.” “Let us have man- 
hood suffrage, no other will serve our turn,” say the honest 
working men. ‘No other will serve his,” or the nation’s 
“turn,” says Mr. Maurice—understanding apparently by 
“manhood suffrage” the suffrage of all who have not in 
some shape renounced the character and dignity of human 
beings. He expresses at some length the conclusion that the 
suffrage should depend upon what the voter is, and not u 
what “ has; and he takes occasion to condemn the letter of Lord 
Macaulay, lately published in the papers, for imputing it as a 
fault to the American constitution that it lays too little stress 
upon the possession of property, whereas, in fact, the adoration 
of wealth is the besetting sin of the United States. The article 
ends with a warm panegyric on Mr. Hare’s proposal to allow 
any 2000 voters in the country to form themselves into a con- 
stituency, and with an assertion that the old constitution of the 
country recognised in its origin the principle for which he con- 
tends, by giving the county franchise to freeholders and the 
borough franchise to freemen. ‘‘ The one was a holder of land ; 
true; but a free holder, one who had given pledges that he was 
able to emancipate that holding of his from territorial dominion. 
The other was emphatically a free man; one that had given 
pledges by passing through an gr gengy and by entering 
into some local community of which he was a bond fide member, 
that he had a capacity for obedience and fellowship.” 

Such is Mr. Maurice’s view of this subject; and what it will 
suggest to most minds is the observation that, if he wishes for any 
very extensive practical change, which on the whole appears to 
be the case, his premisses do not in the least degree tend to sup- 
port any such conclusion. On the contrary, they are perfectly con- 
sistent with the existing state of things. Let it be admitted as 
freely as Mr. Maurice pleases, that what really affects the poor is 
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an “‘appeal to their conscience and sympathy.” Let it be conceded 
that “ working men demand that you should do homage to some- 
thing in them which is not material, which is not selfish” —that 
they claim, and are quite right in claiming, “to be adopted 
as part of the nation, and not to be regarded as standing 
outside of it”—that “it is not the accidents of ition, the 
— of outward wealth, that make the citizen” —how 

oes it follow from all this that the pane of property 
ought not to be made the test by which the franchise is to be 
regulated’ Mr. Maurice is so bent upon asserting the true and 
generous positions just quoted, that throughout his article he only 
regards the suffrage in what may be called a sentimental point of 
view. ‘Give them the suffrage by all means,” he seems to say 
in effect, “for, by so doing, you recognise them as citizens "— 
abjure property qualifications, for, by so doing, you set the 
things which a man has above the man himself. Surely this is 
not true. In order to make it true it would be necessary to 
prove a proposition at which Mr. Maurice does not even glance 
—namely, that unless a man has the suffrage he cannot be 
recognised as a citizen. This proposition is so monstrous that 
its statement is its refutation. Are women and children not 
citizens? Are the adult undergraduates at the Universities, or 
grown-up men who live in lodgings, or in their father’s houses, 
not citizens? Are not the keepers of post-offices, excisemen, and 
custom-house officers citizens? Yet all of these are excluded from 
the suffrage. If there are any people in the world who “ have 
a part in the interests of the nation—in the toils and sufferings 
of the nation”—surely soldiers and sailors have; and the same 
may be said of the class which not only supplies those services 
with recruits, but is most immediately and palpably injured by 
war and benefited by peace. If this is so, it is surely clear to 
demonstration that the working-classes are citizens already—that 
they do form an integral part of the nation, and that the posses- 
sion or want of the suffrage will not make the differeace. 

It might perhaps be said, but it would not be true to say, that 
though these classes form part of the nation, this fact is not 
recognised. It is recognised inathousand ways. It is recognised 
by the protection of the laws. It is recognised by the protection 
given in case of need to British subjects abroad—of which a 
signal instance was lately exhibited in the case of the engineers 
wrongfully imprisoned by the Neapolitan Government. It is 
somal by numerous privileges which Englishmen possess, 
and which the richest foreigners do not possess. An Englishman 
may not have the right of voting, but he is always qualified to 
obtain it, however poor he may be, while the richest alien is 
not. The obvious truth is that the possession or want of 
the suflrage is a matter which may be made to involve a prin- 
ciple, but which does not of necessity involve one. It is in 
reality a matter of arrangement—a matter no doubt of the 
highest importance, but one which may be settled in a thousand 
different ways without involving the honour or the principles of 
any person whatever. 

If it were not for his anxiety to consider the matter at once 
upon what appears to him the highest ground, Mr. Maurice 
could hard] ines failed to recognise the fact that men as 
zealous as himself for the pre-eminence of moral over mate- 
rial considerations in national affairs might defend the exist- 
ing franchise on his own grounds. They would say—and 
with considerable plausibility —We do not give votes to 
property, but to the men who possess a certain amount of 
property, and who, by the very fact of that possession, have, 
to use your own language, “given pledges” that they have 
cither shown in their own persons sufficient industry, self-denial, 
and ingenuity to rent a 10/. house, or have been born and bred 
amongst people who have. If we gave votes to property, the 
man who lives in a 100/. house would have ten votes, the man 
who lives in a 1000/. house one hundred votes. But our object 
is to secure a test—rough and inaccurate, no doubt, but still a 
sort of test—of the personal qualities of the voters. Are not we, 
then, entitled to claim, in quite as true a sense as you, the title 
of advocates of *‘ manhood” suffrage ? 

It is singular that such trite commonplaces as these should 
have escaped Mr. Maurice’s notice; and this can only be ex- 
plained by the assumption made above, that, like many other 
men of generous temper, he is apt to overrate the —— 
of general principles to moral and political conclusions. In all 
such cases the difficulty in constructing the argument lies in 

¢. not the major premiss. “It is right,” 
says Mr. Maurice, “that the people should claim a part in the 
interests of the nation ;” but by claiming the suffrage, “they 
claim a part in the interests of the nation ;” therefore they are 
right in claiming the suffrage. As has been already observed, 
the minor required was, “they cannot have a part in the inte- 
rests of the nation without the suffrage.” But Mr. Maurice was 
‘so much interested in the major premiss, and so eager to refute 
those who seemed to him to sneer at it, that he made his minor 
too small. The error is an instructive one, because it is the error 
of a warm and generous mind. It is the intellectual equivalent of 
the rashness which often consists in supposing that an act ought to 
be done because others will shrink from doing it on false grounds. 
** Lower the suffrage at once, because ane people refuse it from 
base feelings.” Actions hardly ever exactly illustrate principles 
unless they are expressly devised for the purpose; and there is 
no more fruitful source of confusion and misunderstanding than 
that of associating acts with principles which do not really apply 
to them. Mr. Maurice is no doubt quite right in saying that 


appeals to sympathy and conscience are the things which really 
affect all men—the ree rhaps, even more than the rich; but 
it is a collateral truth of the deepest importance that an appeal 
to rude feelings and unenlightened consciences is of all things in 
the world the most dangerous, because those to whom the appeal 
is made are hardly ever capable of judging how far the pins tar 
suggested really corresponds with the feelings excited. “There 
is an eternal world, life is short, pleasure is vanity, death and 
judgment are near at hand,” are the reflections which turn many 
men and women into monks and nuns, not because there is any 
real connexion between the recognition of these awful truths and 
the desertion of daily life, but because an artificial connexion is 
established between them in Poany minds and many countries. 
No one knows better than Mr’ Maurice that the only real answer 
to the monk lies in denying his minor, not in attacking his con- 
clusion ; and this is precisely what ignorant people never can be 
expected to do. Establish an association in men’s minds between 
religion and monasteries, or between the extension of the suffrage 
and the rights and dignity of the poor, and it will be the hardest 
thing in the world to destroy it. e great test of the general 
intelligence of a people is the degree in which they are in the 
habit of taking ee to pieces, and insisting upon the most 
rigid proof of their connexion with the particular proposals in 
- of which they are cited. 

t would be wrong to draw from the facility with which general 
principles are abused the conclusion that they are not useful in 
themselves. roe are, perhaps, on the contrary, amongst the 
most important of our mental possessions ; and there is hardly 
any way in which men so eloquent and so much in earnest as 
Mr. Maurice can serve their generation more effectually than by 
enforcing and enlarging upon them. This is the appropriate 
province of the preacher, but it is hardly, or at least very lion, 
safe for him to make special applications in his sermons. Eve 
one feels this in church. It is not any cowardly dislike to hear 
unpleasant truths, but a true sense of incongruity and im- 
propriety, that leads congregations to disapprove of the denun- 
ciation of particular acts or habits ; for the nature of such thin 
depends entirely on a multitude of small facts which it would 
impossible to discuss, and unfair to pass over, in the pulpit. A 
clergyman might preach with great advantage on the obligation 
of observing Sunday, but it would be highly indecent if he 
entered upon the question of opening the Crystal Palace on that 
day. The application of the principle to the particular case re- 
quires detail—detail requires minute discussion—and minute dis- 
cussion is out of place in a pulpit. It is just the same in political 
discussions. It is very true and very important to say that the 
moral interests of the nation take precedence of iis material 
interests—that it is very wrong to estimate men by what they 
have and not by what they are, and so forth ; but, though very true 
and most important, such propositions neither lead nor ought 
to be intended to lead to an — conclusion, for they are 
equally consistent with an indefinite number of them. The use 
of principles is to underlie ordinary life, to give the tone and 
temper to the general character of the mind which embraces 
them, and thus to mould from a distance the conclusions at which 
it arrives; but they are quite unfit for the major premisses of 
syllogisms, and when they are used in that capacity it is no more 
than a lucky chance if they lead to a right conclusion. 

It may * well to observe, in conclusion, that Mr. Hare's 
scheme, of which Mr. Maurice ye with so much approbation, 
has no relation whatever to the question of the franchise. 
It would be compatible with any franchise whatever, from uni- 
versal suffrage upwards. Its merits and demerits bear upon 
the redistribution of constituencies ; and this is pointed out with 
truth and force by Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Hare’s ardent ex- 

under and disciple. Few men, probably, have sufficient con- 
| 3 ton in the power of their own minds to induce them to re- 
commend in earnest any alterations of such a sweeping kind. 
Mr. Hare is a little like a man who says “I have a plan for im- 
proving your constitution, by cutting you into quarters and 
stitching them together. Either convict me of error or strip for 
the knife.” The common answer to such a proposal would be a 


rather emphatic one 


M. ABOUT AND PRUSSIA. 


N the earthly lives of the fairer sex are at an end, the 
poet tells us, a new career is opened to them. They are 
made into sylphs, and sweep the air as a light militia of inspecting 
genii. All have their various tasks of missionary labour, some 
more, some less extensive, and issue forth at morning to watch 
and tosurvey. Some guide the planets and control the machinery 
of the universe— 
Others on earth o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways and all their actions guide. 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the monarch’s throne. 
May not the French pamphleteer be regarded in the light of a 
political disembodied spirit? The vanities and contests of poli- 
tical life are over for him. He is no longer called upon to criti- 
cise his Government or to mingle in the strife of party. He has 
a new and a nobler mission. He is turned into a guardian sylph. 
He plays no more, but he overlooks the cards. Happy in the 
possession of a paternal executive which takes all home anxieties 
quite off his hands, he can give his undivided attention to the 
business of the universe. He wakes each day with the conscious- 
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ness that he can be spared for foreign service, as he is not wanted 
in France. They are a busy, active, little band, the Imperial 
pamphileteers. h retains in his new capacity his old earthly 
character, and has a congenial employment meted out to him. 
The sprites of disembodied termagants, like M. Emile de 
Girardin, breed tempests on the ocean, and, perhaps, are sent to 
kindle a storm at Gibraltar or at Suez. The graver prude, like 
M. Jourdain, sinks into a gnome, and ranges over the Continent 
in search of mischief. And the light coquettes, of whom 
M. Edmond About is neither last nor least, repair aloft, as we 
are told, and sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

M. Edmond About, who, about a month ago, was entrusted 
with a light and airy errand for re-organizing Europe and Asia 
in general, this week has had a simpler and less universal mis- 
sion. He has been sent out with orders to sport and flutter over 
Germany in particular. In his new capacity of the appointed 
sylph of Prussia, it must be confessed that he does not display 
the graceful agility which he showed when he was sylph to the 
universe at large. His wings drag a little, and he seems deprived 
of all talent to gyrate and pirouette. Perhaps it is that the very 
name of Germany is enough to make the liveliest Frenchman 
sleepy, unepigrammatic, and even unparadoxical. Perhaps the 
rainy weather, which influences all human action, influences espe- 
cially the French pamphleteers. At any rate, it is impossible not 
to acknowledge that M . About, in this last brochure, is a little slow 
and uninteresting. He was admirable when he got upon the 
subject of the Pope or the King of Naples. Strangely enough, 
now that he has been despatched as special butterfly to Prussia, 
he has lost all butterfly power—il ne papillonne plus. After all 
the pleasure we expected from him, he is not surely going to 
settle down into a serious-minded domestic author. Hitherto it 
was almost worth while reading the other French pamphlets of 
the day for the sake of an occasional squib from his pen. We 
felt quite sure that we should be amused at least, if not instructed. 
But after this last disappointment, we can be sure of nothing. 
M. de Girardin may become peaceable, and M. Jourdan polite, 
if M. Edmond About ceases to be entertaining. 

It is excessively flattering to the rest of the world to be looked 
after so excelléntly by all these gentlemen, whatever their re- 
spective merits. From the Emperor downwards, the great 
political writers of France are assiduous in their attention to 
foreign nations. The reign of Napoleon III. is a kind of 


-washing-up day for the rest of Europe. If any one wants to 


know where a feuilletonist is, he may be ay certain of finding 
him engaged upon important business relative to one or other of 
the hemispheres. He is very likely redistributing the different 
countries of Europe on the broad basis of social equality, or 
occupied in getting up a Latin Empire, or looking out lodgings 
for the Pope. One is resuscitating Hungary, another slaves 
day and night at the melancholy condition of Bulgaria, while a 
third is altering the frontiers of European communities in order 
to suit them to the position of the principal watersheds of 


Europe. All are inventinz, projecting, shifting, creating, and 


working away to see if something cannot be done to put those 
of us straight who bave the misfortune not to be French. Ger- 
many is just at present attracting general notice. We must all see 
that this great nat onis not by any means what she might be made. 
M. About has been twice to look at her in the last five weeks. 
As he leads the van among the inspectors, it is probable that in 
the next five weeks plenty more will have been to look at her as 
well, and as her condition is going to give general dissatisfaction, 
we are exceedingly anxious to know what form of domestic 
torture is to be proposed. Is she to be serubbed, or dusted, or 
only tidied up? Such is the question we ask ourselves on 
reading the title of this latest publication—Prussia in 1860. 
The first sentence in the work shows really nice feeling. “ La 
France et |'Empereur n’ont que des sentiments d’amitié pour la 
nation allemande.” We may, then, rest assured that whatever 
is about to happen to Germany will be all for her own good. 

M. About informs us that all Frenchmen entertain a lively 
sympathy for the Germans. They are, he says, an excellent 
people at bottom, and German philosophy and science are fully 
appreciated in France. Moreover, France feels for the mass of 
the people affection founded on esteem. What can be done for 
tiis fine race? They have the noblest aspirations, if they only 
knew how to put them into words. They have been wanting 
something all along, only they have not known how to express 
it. We may remark that this is not at all an unusual character- 
istic of foreign nations. Niece, for instance, was all along wanting 
to be French, if she had been able to formularize her undetined 
longing. France explained to her what she really wanted, and 
all went right at last. Germany, says M. About, like Italy, is 
carried by a legitimate aspiration towards unity and progress. 
“ Eh bien! que l’Allemagne s’unisse; la France n'a pas de voeu 

lus ardent, ni plus cher, car elle aime la nation Gemmuntens 

‘une amitié désinteréssée.”_ The brochure in question begins by 
declaring that Napoleon ITI. approves of and will sanction any 
change in this direction. What is to be the price for the per- 
mission? M. About does not fix any material equivalent. All 
he asks is that Germany shall reform and progress in earnest. 
The rest of the pamphlet, with the exception of an episode of 
which we shall speak shortly, is devoted to giving Prussia little 
digs in the more exposed parts of her person, to show that France 
is anything but satisfied with her general behaviour, and has got 
her eye on the way in which she 1s going on. The Emperor is 
quite prepared to see her the centre of a united Germany—in 


fact, he would prefer it. But Prussia must show herself equal to 
the occasion, and come up, morally speaking, to the mark. She 
is lamentably deficient in some portions of ber internal system. 
Her suffrage is not sufficiently popular; she is a little too 
monarchical in sentiment ; and some of her officials are positively 
dishonest. Let us admire the kind and friendly interest that 
prompts M. About, the citizen of a country where the integrity 
of the humblest sous-prefet stands above suspicion, while he 
p at the same time to punch Prussia’s head. Charity no doubt 
~ at home, but true candour usually begins abroad. 

nasmuch as we had already some reason to suspect that the 
sad state of Germany was beginning to prey upon the mind of 
France, we do not gain positively valuable political information 
from this publication. ‘he most interesting part of it is contained 
in achapter professing to be an answer to any sceptical critic 
who might retort upon the French with that old and threadbare 
allusion to the relative importance of the beam in one’s own as 
compared with the mote in another persons eye. Certain “ill- 
informed”’ Germans are pleased to fancy, taking their views 
from feudally-minded newspapers, that the French nation has 
lately been reduced to slavery. People have persuaded them 
that the Empire has shackled thought, suppressec the national 
representative system, and crushed all liberty. This superficial 
notion M. About proposes to refute. It is true that Napoleon III. 
is possessed of almost unlimited power over the lives and liber- 
ties of his subjects. But it is the nation which has given it 
him, and he is the deputy of the nation. It is true that all 
obey ; but, on the other foal all obey equally, and the obedience 
is the same free and impartial submission as that which the 
well-disposed yield to the law. Unlike the provinces of 
Prussia, which enjoy disproportionate and unequally divided 
immunities in respect of taxes and imposts, the provinces 
of France are on a par with one another — nobility, 
peasantry and clergy all subject in the same degree to their 
elected chief. Devoted heart and soul to their Emperor, the 
French army belongs to him only so far as he is the representative 
of France. The press, indeed, is shackled and constrained, but 
the right of free publication is not confiscated, it is only deferred. 
The nation consents to be silent, all interest being centred in the 
person of a Prince who is performing great things. The friends 
of a philosopher, whose time is precious, stand still and do not 
interrupt him during the most important of his experiments. The 
right of interruption rests intact, and armed with the privilege 
e French people can reclaim it if it is unduly 
and unnecessarily detained from them. Prussia, on the other 
hand, enjoys a kind of freedom, but it is a precarious boon, which 
has been conceded and may be retracted by their King, “ La 
différence qui existe entre eux et nous, c’est que nous prétons 
notre liberté & Napoleon III. et qu’ils empruntent la se au 
Prince de Prusse.” 

This apology for Imperial despotism is not altogether new. 
Even Englishmen, though happily they are few in number, have 
been found who would be willing to adopt it. That a despotism 
levels indiscriminately all ranks and classes, reducing each alike 
to a nonentity, is no proof that it is the same thing as a liberal 
government. Tyranny may be impartial, but it is not the less 
tyranny because there is no distinction of persons under its 
regime. Slaves are not free because none of them are freer than 
the rest. M. About’s argument reminds us of the theory of the 
Scotch socialist philosopher who proposed to restore mankind to 
a primitive equality by restoring them to the most primitive of 
clothing, and to tell them, “ You are all brothers noo, on the 
gran’ fundamental principle o’ want o’ breeks.” Obedience to 
the will of an uncontrolled sovereign and obedience to law only 
resemble each other in the fact that both are obedience. Unless 
the law is good, the citizens are not free because it presses upon 
all alike ; anda child could point out the distinction between the 
country which is bound hand and foot by the arbitrary power of 
a man, and those happier nations who have no king but law. If 
the provinces of Prussia are unequally taxed, it does not follow 
that they would be better for being all equally oppressed ; nor 
do we care to felicitate a system upon its impartiality under 
which none but the police are free. s for the army, so long as 
they are Napoleon the Third’s chief instrument for overturning 
peace abroad and liberty at home, it matters excessively little 
whether they act in the name of the French Emperor or the 
French 

A free press and representative government are institutions 
which M. About is prepared to think good in the abstract, but 
not at present wppiilions in the state of France. Like Christmas, 
they are not here now, but they are coming. When France is 
ripe for self-government, he hints, she certainly shall have it. 
Meanwhile she lays her right of interfering in her own affairs in 
the hands of the ruler of her choice. It has been the policy of 
Imperialists since the days of the first Napoleon to represent the 
Empire as liberty promised, but deferred. The reply to this 
must be now what it was then—that an empire, after all, means 
absolutism, that an empire and constitutional government cannot 
co-exist, that when the latter appears, the former must consent to 
disappear. Under the rule of Louis Napoleon, France is not ripen- 
ing for the enjoyment of political liberty. In what respect is she 
fitter for it now than she was five years back? Ifrepresentative 
institutions are indeed the sharp-edged tool that M. About would 
have us believe, it is hardly logical to conclude that a period of 
disuse is necessary to teach us how to use them. The Emperor 
is rebuilding Paris, and paving the way for certain material develop- 
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ments of the resources of the country. In what way can his wildest 
admirers prove that his subjects are learning to be ready to reas- 
sume the reins of power that they have flung upon his neck? The 
theory that liberty is to be lent, and that a despot is merely the 
borrower of a nation’s privileges is a very pleasant one for the 
despot. Wee will not take the gloomier and equally possible view 
of the case, that the representations of a future liberal millennium, 
when freedom is to be restored, are simply fudge, and unlikely to 
be realized. We will merely observe, that it is not so long since 
M. D’Haussonville had some reason to acknowledge that however 
much the right of petition (as M. About informs us) remains 
intact, it is by no means prudent or desirable to allude to its 
existence. 


POLITICAL NECESSITY. 


f bp nny who watch the disturbances produced by dominant 
ideas in political opinions will have detected for some time 

ast the prevalence of a new and very mischievous abstraction. 

he idol of “ political necessity” has superseded the “ original 
contract” and the ideal “ British Constitution.” Without disclos- 
ing itself in express terms, it underlies the language of protocols, 
of Royal speeches, of Ministerial statements. The familiar word 
which we have employed to designate it scarcely gives an 
adequate idea of its nature. “Necessity” has long been the 
“ tyrant’s ae: ;” but that necessity is but another name for the 
instinct of self-preservation. The reasons which have been 
supposed to justify the September massacres, and those on the 
Boulevards in 1848, may be resolved into the desperate exigency 
of an internecine contest. On the other hand, physical necessity, 
which some theologians and philosophers have been at much pains 
to import into the moral sciences, has never aspired to influence 
individuals as a practical motive. In the common affairs of life, 
neither Calvin nor Comte would study conformity to a pretended 
necessary law of human actions. But the peculiarity of “ poli- 
tical necessity” is that it does operate powerfully as a motive, 
and leads men in power to do that which, viewed in the light of 
the old Thucydidean antithesis, they admit to be neither 
honourable nor expedient. To a bystander they often appear to 
be propelled by invisible forces, and to recoil before mvisible 
obstacles, but the juggler behind the scenes is “ political neces- 


sity.” 

i must be admitted that such a necessity, of a legitimate kind, 
may exist. A famine, for instance, may necessitate exceptional 
legislation, and even a national sentiment may be so strong and 
inveterate as to be invincible. These are, for the time, real poli- 
tical necessities, and it is for these that the spurious varieties 
palm themselves off. Nothing can be more apparently incon- 
sistent than the motives which they represent. Most people 
agree that the admission of Jews into Parliament was a political 
necessity, and many think that a new Reform Bill and the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates have now become so. But no one thinks of 
Law Reform, the improvement of education, or the diminution 
of pauperism, in this light. To resent by force of arms insults 
offered by weaker States to ourselves or our allies, and to maintain 
the “ balance of power” established at Vienna, are unquestion- 
able political necessities. But we know by experience that inter- 
national rights may be pretty flagrantly violated by a strong 
Power without its occurring to any one that interference is neces- 
sary, while the grand object of the Vienna Congress, the exclu- 
sion of the Bonapartes from the throne of France, has ceased to 
be necessary, or even practicable. As to establishing some per- 
manent machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations, it will probably be long before such a project rises to 
the dignity of a political necessity. At present it passes for an 
absurdity quite as great as the abolition of duelling appeared to 
our grandfathers. In short, these necessities are relative only. 
They depend for their existence on jealousy and antagonism, and 
have generally something to do with over-reaching or outbidding 
one’s neighbours. 

It is certainly worth while to consider what the consequence 
of defying one of these supposed necessities would be. ould 
it not often amount to no more than the loss of office, or the 
sacrifice of some favourite hobby, and might not the tide of 
prejudice be sometimes turned by such resolute conduct? It 
does seem strange that the mysterious persuasion that “ the time 
has come” fora thing to be done, or to be abandoned, should have 

ower to paralyse opposition, and scatter political pledges and 
individual convictions to the wind. Under the French Empire 
all this is intelligible enough. In the native land of diplomatic 
irony “ political necessity” is nearly related to the ‘‘ inexorable 
logic of facts,” and ‘‘ I must” waits closely on “I would not.” 
The supreme power, having made itself a political necessity, can 
ereate or uncreate others with a stroke. But when the means of 
persuasion and constitutional resistance are free, we do not think 
a statesman should lightly despair of dissuading his countrymen 
at least from a mistaken policy. Above all, we should not be 
scared by a metaphysical bugbear out of subjecting it to that 
rigorous scrutiny without which the expediency, much more the 
necessity, of a measure cannot be tested. > 

This abject faith in the power of circumstances over individual 
will is altogether modern. In ruder ages there was no magic in 
“ public opinion,” and events were too capricious to suggest any 
otker than an arbitrary origin. That ‘‘ man was man and master of 
his fate” was the natural creed of the olden times, and the blindest 
superstition went hand in hand with the most independent 


action. The temptation—a temptation not confined to individuals 
but affecting whole classes—to take their rule of political conduct 
from a traditional interpretation of the spirit of their age, is the 
temptation of a “smaller time,” when the world seems to move 
of itself and nothing to remain for statesmanship but the 
diagnosis of its tendencies. It is then that wisdom is felt to 
consist in steering to that side where the stream runs strongest, 
in stealing a march on destiny by forestalling and adopting its 
designs. The “sick man” is to dissected and dismembered 
as if he were already dead ; centralization is to be accepted as a 
fact, because decentralizing influences wax faint and few ; demo- 
eracy is to be organized because every one foresees that it must 
come to that in the end. There is a kind of fascination about 
such a ae as that Europe will one day be Republican or 
Cossack, which raises this hideous alternative above a mere 
conjecture, and tends to deaden those very exertions which 
coud deprive it of all probability. 

Much practical harm is done by a confused use of metaphors 
and analogies and a vicious association of ideas. No figures of 
speech are commoner than those which attribute movement to 
all human affairs, and a peculiar rapidity of locomotion to the 
progress of our own times. Because we unconsciously move 
onward in the sense of keeping up the succession of the species 
and the continuity of history, it seems to be inferred that the 
direction in which we are to move is not very much in our own 
power. Because we travel faster by sea and land than our 
ancestors, circulate knowledge more rapidly, and facilitate by 
machinery the supply of many of our wants, it is virtually taken 
for granted that our actions should be slashing and our delibera- 
tions precipitate. It would be easy to show that the retarding 
influences of modern society are not less powerful than the accele- 
rating—that the greater complexity of interests, and the in- 
creasing difficulty of combination, are an ample counterpoise 
to the expediting agency of steam and the printing-press. 
Modern wars demand a forethought and resource of which the 
Crusaders could not have conceived. Modern literature expends 
the labours of several generations on subjects which to tran- 
scribers and rhyming chroniclers would scarcely have seemed 
worth an hour’s study. Think of a great religious revolution 
in our own days being dispatched with the simple formula— 
“* Adora quod incendisti, incende quod adorasti”—or a modern 
Reform Bill being hurried through at the pace which carried 
Magna Charta. Neither reason nor facts justify the inferences 
drawn from the mechanical conception of “ progress,” but in 
truth the whole conception rests on a worthless analogy. In 
the same way, men are said to “ live faster” now than heretofore, 
and so, in a certain sense, they do; but how completely the 
analogy breaks down in its most important application is de- 
monstrateg by the altered rate of life-insurance. Common sense 
and experience stultify the belief that haste and hurry are the 
providential conditions of politics in the 19th century ; and to 
act upon such a belief is like attempting to adjust our indi- 
siheal ueenenute with reference to the earth’s rotation, or the 
progression of the solar system through space. 

People recognise no such necessity in private concerns. ~ “ The 
time” may “ have come” for a man to send his boy to school, to 
paint his house, or to retire from business, but the occasion has 
to wait the convenience of his pocket, and to take its turn with 
other claims. Sometimes it is dismissed altogether. It remains to 
be proved that the circumstances of political action resemble 
physical laws more than they resemble the motives of private 
conduct.. Something no doubt is due to the imposing scale on 
which the politics of modern times are transacted, and to the 
helplessness of which the boldest statesman is conscious when he 
is originating any step out of harmony with—still more if it is 
counter to—the movements of that vast machinery by which he 
is surrounded. Something too must be conceded to the natural 
tendency of human beings to limit their views to what can 
be aceomplished within the span of a single life. And yet 
of whom can society more justly demand such elevation of 
sentiment than of those who aspire in youth to its highest 
honours, and cling to power with the constancy of martyrdom P 

At all events let not the practical danger of this unworthy 
creed, of this habit of “fleeing when no man pursueth,” be 
disguised or underrated. For the worst is, that the repeated 
appeal to a principle independent of prudence or conscience does 
actually produce a bastard necessity of a truly formidable type. 
Gratuitous promises and needless demonstrations raise hopes 
which in their turn clamour to be realized. One power or 
Minister bids against another till the fear of disappointing expec- 
tations artificially created conjures up the “necessity” of going 
forward, or of forfeiting a leading position. And so statesman- 
ship degenerates into shrewdness without wisdom and tact without 
firmness. The statesman is to follow, not to lead—to study 
tastes, rather than carry out a. A pointer-like faculty 
of seeing the direction which the game is taking, under the name 
of a clear perception of the signs of the times, is the most enviable 
of his gifts. It is a curious fact that an age which tolerates the 
most daring speculation in sciences where man is properly a 
‘‘ minister and interpreter,” should acquiesce in a principle which 
lowers him to the position of a humble spectator in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs. 

The excessive deference of individual politicigns to “ public 
opinion” may be palliated, if not excused; but a whole generation 
trembling at what is,in fact,its own shadow, is amournful spectacle. 
Overwrought nerves and exhausted energies require a certain 
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amount of stimulant to steady them, which the instinct of agitators 
readily furnishes. This is so far natural, and perbaps venial, but 
the responsibility of the publie cannot be so easily disposed of. 
So long as they indulge a vicious appetite for pulling about their 
institutions without a serious purpose of improving them, so long 
will timid statesmen be found to gratify it under the name of 
“political necessity.” The worship of this idol created by 
“public opinion” in its own image will be found inconsistent 
with a really great policy. Adherence—even blind adherence— 
to a grand principle has in it something ennobling ; the constant 
study of petty exigencies is essentially degrading. The word 
“necessary,” like the word “ impossible,” should be all but 
banished from the political vocabulary of those who regard the 
acts of nations as amenable to the simple laws of right and 
wrong. 


THE GUARDS’ FESTIVALS. 


oo regiments of the brigade of Guards have this week cele- 
brated the two hundredth anniversary of their formation. 
The first, or Grenadier Regiment, represents in direct succession 
the Royal Regiment of Guards formed on the restoration of King 
Charles IT. out of loyalists who had followed the fortunes of their 
exiled Kiny in Flanders. The third, or Fusileer Regiment, was 
raised in Scotland at the same epoch of the Restoration, under 
the name of the Scotch Guards, and was transferred, after some 
years, from the Scotch establishment to the English. Its ancient 
title was restored to it about thirty years ago, in pursuance of 
the wise policy of cherishing local associations in the army, and 
perhaps, also, because the fame of Scottish soldiers had then re- 
ceived new lustre from the pen of the great Scotch novelist. We 
may be sure that our Sovereign can reckon upon finding among 
her Guards all the military virtues of the Scottish Archers of 
King Louis of France ; and we are also sure that the prowess of 
these hardy warriors will be employed for nobler purposes, while 
they fulfil their orders with the same fidelity as Le Balafré 
and his comrades of the Scots’ French Guard. We have learned 
from the pages of Sir Walter Scott to ascribe—and not unde- 
served]y—to the regiments which bear Scotch names all the cool- 
ness, courage, hardihood, and sense of honour which in former ages 
raised Scottish soldiers high in the confidence of every European 
King and General. Thus the Fusileer Guards are loaded, not only 
with the weight of the proper glories of their regiment, but they 
would be looked to, in time of need, to exemplify in their conduct 
all the virtues which history and romance ascribe to the Scottish 
Brigade which fought for the Protestant faith under the great 
King of Sweden, and to the devoted followers of the Stuarts, who, 
under Montrose, Dundee, and Prince Charles Edward, resisted 
English arms and policy with the same determined courage 
which they have since exhibited in supporting them. The Bri- 
gade of Guards now gathers to itself all the heroic traditions both 
of the partisans and the opponents of the Stuarts; and thus the 
policy which was begun when the 42nd, or Royal Regiment 
of Highlanders, was raised to serve the Hanoverian King of 
England, has had the fortunate result of concentrating in the 
British army all the noble memories, and all the love and pride 
of home and kin, which belong to the various races now consoli- 
dated into one happy people around an undisputed throne. 

If the fame of the Grenadier Guards has gained less than their 
brethren’s from romance, it may rest with equal or even greater 
confidence upon history. For this, which is the First regiment, 
has enjoyed the glorious privilege of sharing in every Euro- 
pean war in which any considerable British force has been 
employed. In order to bring before the mind some of the ser- 
vices of the Grenadier Guards, let us suppose for the moment 
that we are at Brussels. We all know where lies the field of 
Waterloo. On the west, within fifty miles, is Oudenarde. 
Ascending the river Scheldt towards the south, we come, within 
the same radius, upon Fontenoy. Turning towards the east, we 
find, within thirty miles both of Fontenoy and Waterloo, the 
scene of Marlborough’s only rash act in war—the hard-fought 
battle of Malplaquet, of which Voltaire not unjustly says, “On 
compta pour une victoire l’honneur de coucher parmi les morts.” 
A few miles further west lies the quaint little fortified town of 
Charleroi, through which Napoleon fled after Waterloo; and 
again, a little further in the same direction stands, at the con- 
fluence of the Sambre and the Meuse, the oft-besieged town and 
citadel of Namur. Travellers who gaze at that commanding 
fortress, so strong by art and nature, may remember that its 
breaches were mounted by the Grenadier Guards, under Lord 
Cutts, when the indomitable King William LIT. gained one of 
his few complete successes against the French. Descending the 
united rivers through a country now alive with coal and iron 
works, and tracing the route by which the Prussian army 
advanced to Ligny, we reach the city of Liege, so often 
mentioned in the campaigns of William III. and Marlborough, 
and returning by railway to Brussels, we find at Landen the 
field where Luxemburg and William III. fought that hard day’s 
battle which will live for ever in Lord Macaulay’s pages. A 
little to the south of our route lies the noble old town of 
Louvain, which many travellers visit at their leisure to see its 
churches and town-hall, and which Marshal de Villeroy and the 
Elector of Bavaria visited in haste after seeing their army 
utterly beaten and dispersed at Ramillies. At all these places 
the Grenadier Guards fought with honour. They have shared 
great victories; and they have also, as fortune turned, retreated 


with the steady courage of their race, from disastrous but not 
discreditable fields. It was no disgrace to the allied army to 
have failed to relieve Tournay, when it found ogeenes to it, in 
the position of Fontenoy, a superior army, guided by the genius 
of Marshal Saxe. ‘Tle English were repulsed at last, and 
driven back through that narrow passage, of which their ex- 
perienced adversary said—“ Je n’ai pas cru qu'ils y eut des 
généraux assez hardis pour hazarder dépasser cet endroit.” 
The Duke of Cumberland, at the head of the English Guards, 
dared do that at Fontenoy which other and brave soldiers 
would not have dreamed of doing—just as the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Guards at Inkermann held ground from 
which any but British troops would have retreated without 
ever thinking they had compromised their honour. The defeat 
of Fontenoy was as valuable as many victories, for the onset of 
that terrible English column was not soon forgotten by the 
French. Even now it lives in their memories through that 
splendid picture at Versailles, in which a British Guardsman 
and a Highlander of the 42nd are represented as brought into 
the presence of Marshal Saxe as prisoners. The painter seems 
to have had before his mind the Roman poet’s description of 
the gigantic barbarians who rushed from the bleak north with 
impetuous and hardly resisted courage upon the Roman armies. 


Nunquam attigerant majora cadavera corvi. 


With mingled pride and sorrow we = | apply these words 
to the battle-fields of the Guards. For still physical beauty and 
strength retain their value, as may be seen by the magnificent 
stature and development, and the haughty mien, which the 
French artist has ascribed to conquered enemies for the sake of 
enhancing his country’s victory. 

These are only a few out of many spots on that “cockpit of 
Europe,” the country around Brussels, which have beheld the 
valour and drunk the blood of the British Guards. A few miles 
south of Lidge lies Maestricht, near which, in 1747, was fought 
the battle of Laffeldt, or Val, in which the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Guards again fought stoutly, but unsuccessfully, against 
Marshal Saxe. In this attle, as in many others, the British 
thought that their. Dutch and German allies, although they 
showed themselves brave men, fell short of that point of daring 
and endurance which was reached by the troops of Marlborough 
and Eugene. ‘The King of France witnessed this battle of 
Laffeldt—in which the Fusilier Guards now boast that their 
regiment took part—and he said to Lord Ligonier, who was taken 
prisoner, in reference to the conduct of the allied contingents, that 
“the British not only paid all, but fought all.” And now we 
will come down to the last and greatest of general European wars, 
and will visit one more place on Flemish ground—Lincelles, 
which is close to Menin, and some twenty or thirty miles 
south-west of Oudenarde, and which gives the name which, 
we believe, stands first upon thé colours both of the Grenadier 
and Fusilier Guards. Lord Combermere, who then served with, 
but not in, the Guards, is said to be the sole surviving officer 
who was present at the action of Lincelles, fought in 1793. 
This place, which had been abandoned by the Dutch, was re- 
taken by three battalions of the Guards, who met the enthu- 
siastic French republicans with a courage as ready and more 
enduring than their own. The Dutch General, the Prince of 
Waldeck, said generously to the Guards, as they passed through 
Menin after this brilliant service, ‘‘ Your glory is our shame.” 

And now it is apprehended that, when the next war comes, 
British troops may have to fight nearer to their homes. In after 
days, some spot between London and the southern coast may 
become in British history as famous as Ramillies or Waterloo. 
The Guards may, at no distant time, claim to inscribe upon their 
colours some familiar English name, in memory of a well-fought 
field. The defence of Britain comes to depend at last, like the 
defence of Continental nations, upon the numbers and valour of 
her army. Stripped of the barrier in which she has long trusted, 
this country must stand forth to meet her foes on equal terms. Can 
men who have the hearts of soldiers feel any great regret that 
this isso? Shall we not hereafter thank that sense of insecurit; 
which has aroused throughout the nation the same martial spirit 
which for two hundred years has glowed in the Brigade of Guards? 
When once we have fully realized the magnitude of our danger, 
it becomes small. Why should we send our gallant but slender 
bands of Guards to be involved in the errors or crippled by the 
slowness and coldness of Continental armies? Surely we can 
raise out of Britain alone a force as numerous as the motley 
hosts which in former wars have drawn the pay and often 
perilled the fame of Britain? Surely the Volunteers will prove 
as brave troops as the Dutch, by whose side the Guards have 
made so many campaigns against the French, and they can scarcely 
contrive to be as slow. If this country’s battles are to be fought 
on her own soil, they will be fought by her own sons. Her 
honour will be safe in the keeping of the Guards and of their 
countrymen who may be so fortunate as to stand with them in 
the line of battle between London and the advancing enemy. 


BENEVOLENCE AND ITS DANGERS. 


T is a curious fact that certain forms of virtue are matters of 
recent discovery. The duty of associated charity is quite a 
late social fact. hat are ed our great religious and cha- 
ritable societies are a modern invention. The duty of personal 
charity and of alms-giving, and of attending to the old and sick 
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and helpless, is not a fact new to human nature. Christianity 
very properly claims the merit of recognising charity as the first 
of relative duties ; and it has been observed that hospitals, name 
and thing, were unknown to heathen civilization. But it cannot 
be sustained that the instinct to do good to one’s brother is a 
peculiar distinction of the Gospel. It may be, and probably is, the 
case that, as society grows more complex, it is impossible to mi- 
nister to the warts of the poor and distressed in one’s own person. 
Hence the growth of charitable societies follows naturally from 
the structure of modern society. But it becomes a question 
whether the existence of benevolence on a principle of association 
is a universal good. In the first place, it seems to be doubtful 
whether vicarious charity, in the usual shape of a guinea sub- 
scription to a society, does much good to the benevolent 
individual. To give one’s cheque is often the resource of 
moral idleness. So much for the donors; and as regards 
the machinery of charity, it labours under the vice of a profli- 
te and unremunerative expenditure in collection. However 
good a charitable society may be, it is administered at an endless 
expense. The tariff of charity, like that of taxation, should be 
so constructed that the expense of collection should be in pro- 
— to the receipts. The small articles should be struck out. 
t is undeniable that the most costly item of the national expen- 
diture is that of its associated charities. Benevolence is admini- 
stered at a greater cost than any other item of the domestic and 
social outlay, and the question is now forcing itself into an in- 
convenient prominence, whether the costs of associated benevo- 
lence do not almost outweigh its advantages. Mr. Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne, though he did not attract much sympathy 
by his mode of treating the question, undoubtedly hit a blot in 
the system when he pointed out the irresponsible character of the 
audits, and the unsatisfactory character of the balance-sheets, of 
the greatest of our English religious societies. If these things 
are done, or even if they are only possible, in the green and 
flourishing trees of ‘“‘the venerable societies,” what is to be ex- 
pected in the dry tree, in the sapling, and the underwood, and 
coppice of charitabie institutions? Ifthe National Society has 
its absconding collector, no wonder that we have the ugly inves- 
tigations of Mr. Selfe into the Annuity Association with which 
the name of Mr. Pocock is now so conspicuously associated. 

And, as the subject is more fully investigated, deeper vices are 
found to be inherent in the system. All that was alleged against 
the old societies was, that the audit was loose and the machinery 
of checks ineffectual: and, at the most, the difficulty started was, 
that in corporations—call them banks or incorporated societies— 
a cunning official, a Pullinger, or a Stretton, might, after years of 
impunity, cook accounts to his own benefit. What was alleged, and 
with truth, was, merely this—that a professional audit was no check 
on peculation and embezzlement, and that the expenses of manage- 
ment and collection were out of all due proportion to the receipts. 
This was only showing that a certain business was badly and 
uneconomically administered by its staff. The objection which 
is now current is much more grave and serious; and, unless 
it can be removed, it will lead people to think that charitable 
societies, as such, are rather a nuisance, and the result will be 
that the current of charity will be frozen up at its source. It is 
observed that benevolence is called into being, not for the sake 
of the distressed, but for the sake of creating an administrative 
staff. That is to say, cbarity institutions are launched, 
exactly like other joint-stock companies, with an eye ostensibly 
to the public good, but really for the benefit of projector and 
shareholders, and as a source of income. To prove this, we have 
been entertained or shocked by the history of the genesis of man 
admirable societies. We are familiar with the process by whic 
an enterprising solicitor, after much meditation, hits upon a 
corner of the philanthropic gr meg and resolves to cultivate 
it—how he plants out his cheap plan, and manures it with 
advertisements, distinguished patrons, dinners at the London 
Tavern, false reports, an oily and mendacious secretary, and 
a chairman with a white tie, and no conscience. The picture 
has been drawn so often that we are as familiar with the inner 
life of a benevolent society as of the British Bank. The case 
occurs so frequently, that there can be no doubt that it is 
typical; and the consequence is universal suspicion, and the 

wth of a feeling that the whole idea of Benevolent Societies 
is a mistake. Itis known to be an innovation, and it is suspected 
to be an abuse. No remedy is suggested, except the impracti- 
cable one of a Government Inspector of Voluntary Charities, 
with powers akin to those exercised by the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, or the Charity Commissioners. Public 
opinion can only interfere when the mischief is done; and 
official superintendence is no more to be thought of in the case 
of a body of annual subscribers, than in that of our habit of 
flinging pennies to the street sweepers. 

If we cannot go into the root of the matter, we may throw out 
the inquiry whether benevolence towards objects of whom indi- 
vidually and personally we know nothing is a moral virtue at all. 
For example, was it the duty of the projector of the Distressed 
Needlewomen’s Society, or the founder of the Field-lane Refuge, 
or of the launchers of the Annuity Society, which has come 
under Mr. Selfe’s intrusive examination, to be benevolent at all? 
If it were, we can only say that a man who has a call to be 
benevolent to all the world must make up his mind to a vast 
amount of trial and difficulty. The Rev. Mr. Pocock may be 
what he represents himself to be—a pure pattern of disinterested 
benevolence. He has a sublime and a special mission, and 


he runs the risk accordingly. Everybody, in fact, who aims at 
an heroic standard subjects himself to an exalted measure of 
misunderstanding. The world never could understand its 
a benefactors, who, as Goethe cynically remarks, 

ave always been burned or crucified. ‘The hemlock cup 
is the end of the greatest philanthropists. This is the fate of 
the Pocock family. To secure annuities to all sorts of deserv- 
ing objects only ends in losing seven hundred pounds, and 
coming under the unsympathetic examination of Mr. Selfe. It is 
harder still when you have in other years started the Mitre 
Society, which has also a clerical sound about it, and seems to 
breathe the quintessence of ecclesiastical benevolence, and when 
you find out that all your zeal for the brethren only ends in 
insinuations against yourself. That excellent German tailor 
who so long administered charity to foreigners in distress, and 
who got charged by one of his fair beneficiaires with something 
beyond charity, was another example of the disheartening con- 
sequences of Reet ana unattached. The Vicar of Hampton, 
according to his own account of the matter, got into a scrape 
by a too zealous and uncompromising exercise of the duty 
of rebuking sin; and many a case has occurred of attempt- 
ing to relieve sinners, female and male, which only ended in 
suggesting charges of immorality against the benevolent. The 
cold and hard-hearted conclusion is, that extraordinary charity 
and zeal has extraordinary dangers, and that, as things are, 
it is safer for most men to be very cautious in bene- 
volence. Moral courage is often best exercised in repress- 
ing and controlling the first dictates of charity; for, after 
all, indiscriminate charity is a mere sion—an anunal 
weakness which ought to be watched, and admonished with 
caution like other affections. ‘The Messrs. Pvcock, to take 
their own account of themselves, were run away with by their 
exuberant philanthropy—they had a zeal, but without know- 
ledge. It was their disinterested love to all the world which has 
brought them to grief, and subjected them to considerable mis- 
understanding. We are far from desiring to throw a damp upon 
charitable ardour ; and it is all very well to boast at St. James’s 
Hall and at Willis’s Rooms, about the glory of our charitable 
age and benevolent country, as contrasted with a cold-hearted 
ast. But so long asthe Friend of the Clergy has to record 
osses by its secretary, and so long as Mr. Selfe can say that it 
is a part of a magistrate’s duty to prick bubble charitable so- 
cieties, we can only repeat the warning that whoever has a special 
yocation to attract the charity of the charitable does it under the 
certainty that he will, like the Rev. George Pocock, be grievously 
misunderstood by a perverse generation. 


THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION, 


| ae dane ee to be a law of all healthy and vigorous 
existence. very well-organized system finds place for 
some form of saturnalia, and the tenacious vitality with which 
such customary privileges live on amidst surrounding change is 
the best proof that their prevalence is owing to no mere empty 
caprice or slavish reverence for antiquity, but to their essential 
congeniality to certain principles of our nature, and to good 
results which the parties principally concerned are the first to 
appreciate. At Oxford, the first portion of the academic year 
has just been danced and luncheoned to a merry close. A saga- 
cious benevolence interposes a week of revels between the exer- 
tions of the early summer and the ensuing severities of autumnal 
diligence. The lover of the midnight oil is allowed, for a few 
brief hours, to devote himself to such pleasing psychulogical re- 
searches as are best conducted in the confidential atmosphere of 
a ball-room. The philosophic abstraction, the calm analysis, the 
frigid isolation of learned retirement, which throw a sombre hue 
over the rest of the student’s career, for once make way for easier 
researches and less transcendental enjoyments. To scorn delights 
and liye laborious days is by no means an exhaustive account of 
the requirements of the Oxford ideal of scholastic existence. Great 
metaphysicians just now yield the palm to adventurous waltzers. 
Plato, in the Commemoration week, is useful only so far as he is 
suggestive of the most delicate forms of human sentiment, or of 
the conversational ingenuities by which some fair sophist may be 
ently impaled upon the horns of a flattering dilemma. Logic is 
laid aside as obsolete, except when weary chaperons are to be 
convinced of the inexpediency of a tvo early Socteun. Pro- 
fessor Mansel probably busies himself with the construction of a 
new Sorites, leading by irresistible inference to a successful 
Pic-nic as the true summum bonum for which the science of the 
old world so vainly sought. Aristotle is fairly driven out of 
the field by fiddlers, French cooks, and flirtations. The 
“donnish” nature makes a desperate, and a not unsuccessful 
effort to cast off the slough of pedantry which is the nece: 
rowth of a too long career of seclusion and authority. 
College Dean who has all the rest of the term been scolding fast 
men for non-attendance at chapel, is likely himself to be none 
the worse for some of those gentle admonitions which fall so 
rsuasively from female lips. It is well that the Heads of 
ouses should be called down at least once a year from the 
sublime tranquillity of their Epicurean existence, and busied 
about such mundane employments as taking care of fans or 
finding bouquets. The monotonous austerity of Proctorial 
censorship must be relieved by a temporary transition to a world 
where nobody does anything worse than tread on his neighbour s 
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toes, and where undergraduates for once seem to find that 
obedience is the highest of enjoyments. Dim cloisters, quiet 
college gardens, majestic churches, stately arcades, are occupied 
by a horde of fair invaders, who, like the Northern conquerors of 
the Empire, bring a higher civilization in the train of the appa- 
rent disorder which their inroad occasions. Ordinary learning, 
indeed, has come toa stand-still, but the ground is being pre- 
pared for future and more abundant harvests. Meanwhile the 
tutelary deities of learning, scared by the unaccustomed sounds of 
festivity, flit mournfully away from the altars where due homage 
is no longer accorded. The Genius of the Place, driven out 
from its traditionary haunts, utters a reproachful sigh as it 
watches the sacrilegious intruders from the heights of Shot- 
over, or the sylvan recesses of Whiteham Park. isanthropes 
have described the honest man as wne variélé de lespéce humaine, 
and certainly for the past week a reading-man has been an almost 
extinct variety of the Genus undergraduate. But the young 
ladies who have been valsing, lunching, “ionizing,” since last 
Saturday, would carry away a very false impression if they ima- 
gined that the normal condition of the University bore the faintest 
resemblance to the whirl of excitement in which their own pre- 
sence forms so agreeable an ingredient. Picturesque proces- 
sions, grand assemblies, imposing celebrations, do not in reality 
form the staple of Oxford life, any more than masonic balls or 
horticultural festivals. There is the long strain of hard work, 
which bears no other outward result than a brief announce- 
ment in the class lists, but which is the truest aspect of 
the college career of everybody, except dunces and idiers. 
The Commemoration comes as a welcome relaxation after several 
months of good hard work. A French widow is said to have 
apologized for her indecorous cheerfulness by the explanation, 
“Ah, monsieur, c’était hier qu’il fallait me voir!” Alma Mater 
might certainly make the same reply to any one who suspected 
her of a too wavering fidelity to her first love. She may seem to 
coquette with lighter enjoyments, but her heart is with the 
serious pleasures which have occupied her of old, and to which 
she is speedily to return. Divine philosophy, misunderstood by 
the vulgar and unlettered rabble, sounds in her ears melodies more 
beskte than the newest Mazourka or the most airy of waltzes. 
Balls may be her foible, but metaphysics are her real “grande 
passion.” Already she is anxious to betake herself to her con- 
genial pursuits. The Long Vacation little enough deserves its 
name to many a man who carries off his books to a Welsh valley 
or Cumberland farm-house, and there stretches every nerve in 
preparing for the October examination. Horse-dealers, dog- 
fanciers, the keepers of lending-libraries, the proprietors of that 
laziest of all contrivances, the punt—the whole tribe of University 
tradesmen who reap a rich harvest from undergraduate indolence 
and extravagance—all join in complaining of the damage which 
they have incurred from the introduction of additional examina- 
tions, and the necessarily altered habits of the place. The new 
Museum, rising in all the beauty of graceful proportions and 
lavish ornamentation in the outskirts of the town, seems 
to testify to the wider field of learning and the more 
liberal method of inquiry which will henceforth await the 
Oxford student. Opportunities will, at no distant date, be 
afforded for acquiring familiarity with almost every branch 
of physical science, and the prejudices of a few ignorant 
and bigoted men are becoming every day of less avail in re- 
sisting the honourable and generous sentiment which revolts 
from the idea of monopolizing national advantages for the ex- 
clusive benefit of any one class, or for the propagation of any 
one set of opinions. 

The ceremony of last Wednesday gained especial interest from 
the future Sovereign of this country taking his place among the 
other alumni of the University. Lord Brougham was the repre- 
sentative of learning, Count Platen of diplomacy, Sir F. 
M'‘Clintock of naval adventure, Sir R. Bethell, we presume, of 
the Christian simplicity of which he is so distinguished an ad- 
vocate. The gods in the gallery were as wise and witty as usual, 
and the attempted facetie which reached the lower world gave 
one a fearful impression of the prevailing sterility of the under- 
graduate intellect. Several hundred noisy freshmen, bellowing 
for hours at the top of their voices about things and people in 
general, and criticising their superiors with a freedom which 
would elsewhere be intolerable, present a spectacle which the 
intelligent foreigner” must consider as almost the crowning- 
point of British absurdity. The Newdegate Prize Poem was as 
conventional as the strictest Tory could desire, and bore that 
strong family resemblance to Bishop Heber’s Palestine which is 
so pleasing a characteristic of this order of composition. The 
Escorial was the theme. The poet at once takes up his posi- 
tion on “Guardamara’s iron steep,” sees the tardy morning 
breaking upon the valley below, ponders appropriately over “ the 
cloistered palace of the dead,” and then, aided by a convenient 
accompaniment of meteorological phenomena, proceeds, through 
some hundreds of irreproachable couplets, to descant on ‘the 
vicissitudes of monarchs and the transitory character of human 
pleasures. ‘This last theme was meanwhile being admirably illus- 
trated by the state of things out of doors ; for the bright sky had 
become overcast with the blackest storm-clouds, distant thunder 
filled the air with ominous rumblings ; and, by the time the poet 
had got safe down from his romantic elevation to the prosaic level 
of real life, the steady downpour, which now seems to have be- 
come the normal condition of the atmosphere, had fairly set in, 
and continued, with short intermissions, during the whole after- 


noon. A musical entertainment, which the masonie body had 
prepared in the beautiful gardens of St. John’s, was speedily 
turned intoa Féte des Parapluies of the very first order. In vain 
did female charity, resolved upon hoping all things, again and 
again take a cheerful view of the celestial influences, and, 
amiably credulous, venture out into the universal torrent which 
was streaming everywhere down in merciless profusion. In vain 
did an indefatigable band of glee-singers fill the humid air with 
harmonies which might have charmed to rest any but the most 
incorrigible demon of the storm. In vain did a few heroic excur- 
sionists determine upon standing firm to the last, and entrench 
themselves in a camp of umbrellas, with outworks of indiarubber 
and alpaca. The rain was soon undisputed master of the field. 
Most people seemed to feel that at promenades, as well as in 
warfare :— 
No feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat, 


and retreat accordingly became the order of the day. A general 
scramble was made for the rather narrow passage by which all exits 
and entrances had to be effected, and which appeared to have been 
designed rather for the limp garments of the monastery than for 
the more expansive attire of our own generation. Doctors of 
Divinity and Regius Professors found themselves in unaccus- 
tomed proximity to all that was loveliest and most interesting 
in the opposite sex. Duchesses and Bible-clerks, fine gentlemen 
and shabby gentlemen, old ladies and young, seemed all alike 
possessed with one idea—that of an immediate exodus. Time and 
goodnature did wonders in alleviating the horror of the occasion ; 
the crowd gradually dispersed ; and the last sounds that fell upon 
the ears of the departing multitude were the voices of the un- 
conquered glee-singers, still firm at their post, and performing 
“God save the Queen” with acheerful vigour which did them the 
greatest credit, both as loyal subjects and calm philosophers. 


THE DEBATE ON HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


HE terrible gale of Whit Monday appears to have had 
many unforeseen effects, and probably the catalogue of dis- 
asters caused by it is not yet complete. The latest of these 
casualties hitherto recorded in the newspapers happened to that 
storm-beaten vessel, Her Majesty’s Government, on Tuesda 
night last. The reproaches lavished upon those who sen 
battered ships and ill-disciplined crews upon voyages in dan- 
gerous waters do not “o- belong entirely to the coal-owners 
of the north-east ports. After tempests from without and strife 
within had impaired the seaworthiness of the Government craft, 
it does seem rather foolhardy to risk an encounter with another 
storm. But Ministers may allege that eg were surprised. 
Like the vessels whose wrecks now strew the Northern Sea, the 
Government has been taken unawares by a wintry blast in the 
midst of what it thought was summer. Having hardly weathered 
the Reform debates, Ministers no doubt hoped to have an easy 
time of it for the rest of their annual cruise. The sea and sky 
smiled blandly, and Mr. Disraeli had made some professions of 
facilitating public business which acted like a gentle breeze to 
fill the sails and waft the unwary vessel upon her voyage until 
the voices of mutinous supporters, suddenly as the Whit 
Monday gale, arose in all their fury against the exhausted and 
unsuspecting ship. 

It would certainly appear from some of the speeches delivered 
in the debate on Harbours of Refuge, that the House of Commons 
has become more determined and more liberal upon this question 
in consequence of the great losses of life aud property at sea 
during the last three weeks. The fishing trade of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft laments that twenty vessels and two hundred of 
its best hands have vanished without leaving any trace except a 
few fragments of wreck picked up on the Dutch coast. Com- 
miseration for the fate of those hardy fishermen, and for their 
wives and children, who have now ceased to look seaward for 
the boats which will return no more, is so very natural, that 
members of the House of Commons may be forgiven for relieving 
their pent-up feelings by a vote that harbours of refuge shall be 
begun without more delay. The remarks of Sir John Pakington 
upon this point were at once most creditable to his pore a asa 
man, and most effective for his purposes as an Opposition leader. 
He produced the familiar statistics of the loss of lite and prope 
at sea, and then he made the necessary admission that the whole 
of those losses could not be prevented, even though harbours 
of refuge were established. ‘‘That was very true, but the 
figures he had quoted did not include a very touching and im- 
portant part of the question—the annual loss of life among our 
fishermen ;” and then he referred to the disasters in the late gales. 
Now, let all who are anxious about the national defences 
take notice that this is how a late First Lord of the Admiralty 
talks about a naval subject. Mere ordinary landlubbers, who have 
never been in office, may be pardoned for ge assuming that 
a fishing-boat caught in a squall in the middle of the North Sea 
could be saved by a harbour of refuge, or by a life-boat, on its 
own coast. But imagine the head of the navy, in critical times, 
directing the movements of the fleet by the dictates of the same 
impulsive ignorance! Sir John Pakington had read, with deep 
sympathy, the accounts of the scene witnessed from the beach at 
Yarmouth, when “ship after ship went down, because there 
was no place in which they could find shelter.” ‘This is 
the very next sentence in his speech to that we have before 
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y egos and, therefore, we must suppose that the speaker, in 
the exuberance of his compassion, had forgotten that the ships 
wrecked off Yarmouth were not the same thing as the Yarmouth 
boats lost out at sea, and that, however much exposed may be 
ships at anchor in Yarmouth Roads, it is no part of the proposals 
of the Royal Commission to make a harbour of refuge at that 
tm To suppose that such a harbour could have saved those 

apless boats upon their fishing-ground is about as reasonable 
as it would be to attempt to command the Channel by mounting 
long-range guns along its shore. What blunders in action may 
not a Board commit which is liable to be presided over by a chief 
who can thus blunder in his speech ! 

It is sometimes suggested, when the incompetence of the 
Admiralty happens to have appeared in a particularly glaring 
light, that there is another quarter to which, in case of need, the 
Channel fleet might look for orders—we mean Printing House 
Square. In the present instance, however, it is to be lamented 
that the ignorant enthusiasm of Sir John Pakington for 
harbours of refuge is equalled by the ignorant prejudice of 
the Times newspaper against them. The most prominent sug- 

estion of the Commission was to make a harbour of refuge for 
the north-east coast in Filey Bay. The Zimes pronounces 
against this well-considered scheme of several competent naval 
officers and engineers with all its usual confidence. ‘ The task 
is simple, the idea is beautiful, but how soon would the 
harbour silt up?” Now, it will be found on reference to 
the Blue-books that Mr. Coode, the chief engineer of the 
Portland Breakwater, and an active member of the Commission, 
has been the author, or at least the strongest supporter, of this 
scheme for improving Filey Bay. He appeared as a witness 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, and he was 
closely questioned as to the liability of the proposed harbour to 
silt up, and gave what we should think quite conclusive reasons 
for his opinion that there was no such danger. The Times pro- 
ceeds to ask, “ How would the harbour be safe from a south- 
easterly gale?” Now Mr. Coode’s plan shows 2co acres of deep 
water protected completely by his proposed breakwater towards 
the south-east. Of course, if the breakwater would not stand, 
the protection would not be gained; but the plan proceeds upon 
the supposition that it would stand. The Zimes might as well 
ask, “‘ Would the harbour be safe if it were not aharbour?” It 
is true that a vessel running before a south-east gale would be 
exposed to some risk of getting ashore at the bottom of the ba 
before she could alter her course so as to bring up in the shel- 
tered water. But this point has been carefully considered, and 
the risk is shown to be very small. Still the Zimes has another 
question :—“ In the more ordinary case of a north-wester, how 
many would seek the harbour, if they had any other chance, 
and how many seeking it would perish in the attempt?” 
The answer is, that “in the ordinary case of a north-wester,” 
the wind blows from the north-west; and as there is no 
exception to this rule at Filey Bay, the wind, when in that 

uarter, comes off shore, and therefore is not dangerous. 

t is true that in the columns of news in the Times the disasters 
of Whit Monday, of which a large share occurred near Filey, 
were attributed to a north-west gale. But we apprehend that 
the compiler of the paragraph generalized from the fact which 
he had met with somewhere, that the wind was north-west at 
Liverpool. In truth, it eame from the north-east and north on 
the Yorkshire coast, as many a stranded wreck and sorrowing 
home can testify. Let us hope that when the writers in the 
Times do actually supersede the Admiralty, they will take care to 
know which way the wind blows. Natural acuteness and com- 
mon sense cannot altogether supply the want of elementary 
oe naval matters. If they could, perhaps the blunders 
of First Lords would not be so enormous as they are seen to be. 

_ The conduct of the Government in this debate was no more 

dignified than that of Mr. Dunup beset by importunate creditors 
demanding the settlement of their bills. Mr. Milner Gibson is 
the footman who begs the troublesome gentleman to sit down in 
the hall while his master, Mr. Gladstone, steps out by the back- 
door. In other words, the President of the Board of Trade sought 
to om | the threatened motion until he should have introduced 
some ill which, whether good or bad, he would contrive not to 
bring on for discussion until the pressure of business towards the 
close of the session would be certain to prevent its passing. Thus 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ool escape being asked for 
any part of those two-and-a-quarter millions before next year. 
Meantime, it must be owned, he would have quite enough to do 
in satisfying other creditors who cannot be put off. It would 
have been more prudent in the House of Commons to have sup- 
fe gee its feelings of compassion for shipwrecked mariners, at 
east until it had provided fully against other dangers which 
threaten English life and 7. far more seriously than the 
utmost fury of the wind and sea. But if the House is prepared 
to support an abstract resolution by concrete cash, well and 
good. We shall believe that the money is forthcoming when we 
see it; and in case Parliament should continue in its gushing 
mood, we would suggest that there are parts of the Commis- 
sioners’ proposals which are beyond all question useful and 
feasible, and which demand only a moderate outlay, If any- 
thing is to be done at once, let the beginning be small and sate, 
and let larger projects await more deliberate consideration, anda 
time of less financial difficulty. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


HE exhibition of the works of old masters at the British 
Institution, though, as usual, very interesting, can hardly 
be called very brilliant. Carlo Dolci is most favourably repre- 
sented, and, of all great names, his is to most persons least 
attractive. He has, indeed, obvious defects. No painter has 
been more invariably content “ to stand upon old ways,” and the 
devotional subjects which he always, or almost always, took for 
his theme are not enlivened by any attempt at novelty or variety 
of treatment. Nor is he so excellent in either drawing or 
colouring as to redeem the monotony of his style. His ilesh 
tints frequently want purity and clearness, and his shadows are 
apt to look like aly stains. Still, Carlo Dolci, though by no 
means the greatest, was undoubtedly a great painter. His 
have produced works as 
highly finished as those of Carlo Dolci, but with them the finish 
has commonly been an accessory and not an essential exeel- 
lence, and their slighter works have, in many instances, 
borne the palm away from their more elaborate pro- 
ductions. The merit of Carlo Dolci’s paintings, on the 
contrary, is always in exact yore to the amount 
of work bestowed upon them. e could achieve nothing 
great without labour, but still his labour did ultimately tell, 
and in many instances its results are very striking. The 
“St. John” (25) and “St. Matthew with the Angel” (31) are 
fine samples of his best manner. A spectator may quarrel with 
the endwhich the p:.inter proposed to hinself,and may be repelled 
by the sentimental character of the heads, but it cannot be 
denied that the execution is very excellent, and that there is, 
besides mere softness and smoothness of style, much character 
and expression in the countenances. The vein of religious 
feeling which is seen in all Carlo Dolci’s paintings is pre- 
cisely that which is least likely to be tolerated by ‘’rotesiant 
Englishmen. He is a _pre-eminently Italian and Roman 
Catholic painter. He delighted to represent the Virgin and 
the saints, not in their human aspect, but as beatified and 
separated from the world. . To Bagishmon full of the feeling 
that no religion is healthy except active religion, this ten- 
dency seems not only superstitious but diseased and effeminate. 
Carlo Doleci’s lachrymose Madonnas are in their eyes the embodi- 
ment, not only of the erroneous dogmas of the Church of Rome, 
but also of the false morality which sets sentiment above action. It 
is rather singular that the life and character of a painter who thus 
offends Protestant feeling should have a close parallel in those 
of the evangelical Cowper. Both painter and poct were distin- 
guished by an extreme constitutional timidity, and an excessive 
dread of encountering new scenes or faces ; and both, after lives 
spent in a spirit of fanatical devotion, fell at last into ineurable 
melancholy madness. Cowper would probably have been much 
shocked if it had been hinted to him that he, under any ecireum- 
stances, could have been induced to consecrate his talents to the 
glorification of the Virgin Mary; yet it is natural to suppose 
that, if his circumstances had been like those of the Italian, he 
too would Imve found a soothing and congenial oceupation in 
depicting the sorrows of the Mater Dolorosa. Carlo Dolei’s 
pictures are beyond question disfigured by oversirained seatt- 
ment, just as Cowper's poems are disfigured by sectarian theo- 
logy. But it is unwise in either case to allow the distaste thus 
excited to blind us to their real merits. 

Between the Carlos Dolcis, and in striking contrast to them, 
hangs “The Standard-bearer” (27), by Rembrandt. If Carlo 
Dolci was the most Italian of painters, Rembrandt was the most 
un-Italian. The latter is said, indeed, to have lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his contempt for the graces of the Italian 
style, and to have provoked a retort on one occasion from 
Vandyck by an incautious boast. The two artists were looking 
at a picture by Rembrandt, and upon Vandyck’s expressing 
edmisttion of it, the painter exclaimed, “ Yet I was never in 
Italy.” To which Vandyck answered, “ That, indeed, is very 
evident.” Some presumption may well be oned in an artist 
who could produce such a splendid work as this Standard-bearer. 
The facility and vigour of style with which the figure is painted, 
and the rich but subdued glow of light which is cast over it, 
stamp it as the work of a high and masculine genius. It isa 
picture which, once seen, can never be forgotten by a lover of 
painting. Vandyck himself is but none of 
the pictures exhibited seem to us to be in quite his best manner. 
The most conspicuous of them is the large “ King Charles the 
First on horseback” (1), which occupies the t of honour at 
the end of the north room. Possibly inferior hands have had a 
part in this; at any rate, it does not seem to be quite equal 
to some of Vandyck’s other versions of this oft-repeated theme. 
The “ King Charles,” by Mytens (104), in the middle room, 
gives, in all probability, a fairer notion of the monarch’s 
expression of countenance than is conveyed by the portraits of 
Vandyck. The latter painter had, to a degree which has never 
been equalled, the art of investing his subjects with poetic grace 
and dignity, In the pictures of Mytens we see the plain and 
prosaic truth ; and it 1s not a little instructive to mark how the 
melancholy pride which sits on the brow of Vandyck’s King 
Charles becomes, in the hands of the more honest artist, an air 
of obstinacy and stolidity. If, when we look on one of Vandyck’s 
likenesses, we are inclined sometimes to wonder how the Regi- 
cides could have had the heart and the audacity to condemn such 
a pattern of a King, it is impossible, when we turn to the 
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Mytens, to avoid feeling still more surprise that the owner of 
such a face can ever have passed for a hero and a martyr. The 
white horse, on which Vandyck was so fond of seating 
ao was an ingenious artifice to aid in producing the desired 
illusion. 

Gainsborough, of whose works there was last year such a fine 
show, is this year not seen to advantage. His “ Landscape and 
Cattle” (189) is feeble and uninteresting, and in the two portraits 
—Mrs. Elliot (164) and Mrs. Graham (182)—he is not very 
happy in his subjects. The face of the former is so unnaturally 
smooth and so brilliantly coloured that we can hardly be guilty 
of injustice in attributing the charms which Gainsborough was 
here condemned to imitate to the use of cosmetics; and the coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Graham, though perfectly natural and exquisitely 
painted, wears such an intolerably unamiable expression, that, in 
spite of the painter’s art, it does not form an agreeable object of 
contemplation. The works of Reynolds are more numerous and 
more pleasing. Among them are the heads of the three Burkes 
—that of the orator, Edmund, unhappily, faded and colourless. 
“Colonel Orme” (119) and “ the Infant Bacchus” (159), in which 
the artist’s picturesque style is seen to great advantage, have also 
suffered from the effects of time; but in “ Puck” (184), and the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” (187) the colours are well preserved. 
‘When shall we see in our modern exhibitions a head like this 
latter—so graceful, so admirably natural? Yet we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have nothing so wooden and mere- 
tricious as Boucher’s ‘‘ Madame Pompadour” (186). Of the 
other heads in the exhibition, the most noteworthy appear to be 
the “ Portrait of a man with a roll of music” (117), by Rembrandt ; 
“Man playing on the Lute” (76), by F. Hals; “ Mrs. Ninian 
Burrell” (101), by C. Janssen; and “ A Man reading” (63), by 
Le Nain. 

Among a variety of fine landscapes, Cuyp’s “ Cattle in a Land- 
scape” (75) seems to deserve the first place. It is a perfect 
pastoral poem. Of the rest, the ‘ Landscape with Water-Mill” 
(94), by Ruysdael, and a “ View in Italy” (166), by Sir A. Call- 
cott, are perhaps the most picturesque; but where there are so 
many excellent, it is difficult to classify in order of merit. The 
* Landscape” (1g0) by Ruysdael is fine, but the effect is rather 
impaired by the blackness of tone which is too prevalent in his 
paintings. 

Among historical compositions, the most conspicuous from their 
size are * Milton and his Daughters” (167), by Callcott, and 
* Our Saviour casting out Devils” (185), by Sir W. Ross. The 
former is a pleasing but not a striking picture. The latter will 
be viewed with interest as the work of an eminent miniature- 
painter, but will hardly excite a suspicion that the world lost 
much by the author’s change of style. “Christ at the Pillar” 
(81), by Velasquez, is coloured in that cold and negative style 
which Spanish painters not unfrequently adopted for sacred sub- 
jects, and is chiefly remarkable for the excellent drawing of the 
Saviour's body. The “ Vision of St. Anthony” (90), by A. 
Caracci, is a small but carefully-painted picture. ‘Ihe series 
which Mr. A. Barker has contributed of paintings of the period 
immediately preceding the culmination of art possess much his- 
toric interest, but are in themselves less attractive than those of 
an earlier and of a later time. Advancing knowledge had done 
something to expel the natveté and tenderness which we find in 
Giotto and his more immediate successors, but had not yet borne 
its own full fruits. A painting which bears the honoured name 
of Raffael ought not to be passed over in absolute silence ; but 
the “Giulio de Medici” (21) attributed to him has but a super- 
ficial resemblance to his style, and does not bear a minute 
inspection. 


REVIEWS. 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES.* 


f ige first judgment of many readers on finishing Mrs. Ellis’s 
volume will probably be that it is silly and superficial ; and 
their first judgment will be perfectly right. But, because it is 
silly and superficial, it does not follow that it is therefore useless. 
It consists of a collection of five stories, designed to illustrate 
different aspects of the position which a wife holds in her family, 
and to inculeate the appropriate line of conduct which she ought 
to pursue. There is a wife who cheerfully sends her husband on 
the service of his country, and bears his absence unexceptionably. 
‘There is another who redresses a mass of family injustice, and 
a third who begins by being too exacting, and cnds by being all 
devotion. These stories, as tales, are silly; the incidents are 
weak, the characters are mere sketches, and the dialogue is 
feeble. As moral lessons, again, these stories are superficial, for 
almost every one comes good in the end; and almost all the 
ladies are so charming to begin with, that they evidently only 
exist as instructive dummies on which moral drapery may be 
profusely hung. But the book has the great merit of not being 
pitched too high for the sort of people who are likely to profit by 
it. Itshould never be forgotten, when we speak of moral instruc- 
tion, that the poor like sermons, however bad, and that Mr. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy has had a large sale. We are 
far too apt to consider that no books can be profitable except 
such as commend themselves to the taste of educated people. 


* Chapters on Wives. By Mrs. Ellis. London: Bentley, 1960, 


This is a great mistake. Men and women cannot assimilate in- 
struction that is of a kind uncongenial to their habits and constitu- 
tion of mind. The fair question to ask of such a book as the 
Chapters on Wives is whether it is likely to be useful to simple 
people whose impressions are feeble and transitory, and who are 
lost in hopeless confusion if moral problems of any complexity 
are submitted tothem. As a pure piece of guess-work, we venture 
to hazard an opinion that this volume is likely to be serviceable to 
them, because it takes very obvious points, and works them in 
a direct and straightforward manner. Truth to nature is not 
always perhaps the most instructive quality a book can possess. 
When we find a wife in one of these stories swinging round, like 
a door in a breeze, from selfishness to devotion, there is an obvious 
departure from the truth of nature; but the imaginary wife may 
be instructive to real wives for the very reason that she comes 
round in this sort of way. Most persons, when they make good 
resolutions, picture themselves going through a sudden swing 
from the imperfection which they have learned to lament to the 
perfection to which they have learned to aspire. All that a tale 
can do is to implant or foster a good resolution ; and it is pos- 
sible that the more it is in harmony with the general turn of © 
good resolutions the more useful it may be. Of course, in one 
sense, good resolutions, like tales in keeping with them, are an 
illusion. As a matter of fact, the picture of a sudden turn will 
never be realized; but it is not therefore purely nugatory. It 
may be the beginning of a gradual improvement, and if the first 
start . good, a book that helps this first start may in its way be 
80. 

The tales themselves do not require or deserve any minute 
examination. But they suggest some points on which a little 
may be said. In one, for instance, a wife adapts herself to the 
ways of her husband. The power of accommodation which is 
sketched faintly by Mrs. Ellis might oceupy the pen of a greater 
artist. It is indeed the basis of married happiness. If we were 
to judge of married persons by what they are at the time of 
their marriage, we should guess that almost every marriage 
would be unhappy. The probabilities are immense against two 
persons coming together who exactly suit in temper, taste, and 
opinions. Considering how annoying any serious difference in 
these points is when it only divides intimate acquaintances, it 
would seem as if the torture would be indefinitely aggravated by 
the constant and obligatory companionship of married life. And 
so it would be, were it not that married people learn to accom- 
modate themselves to each other. Generally this is done uncon- 
sciously. In her opinions, for example, on public questions, and 
in a great degree on religious questions, a wife, asa general rule, 
gradually accommodates herself to the opinions of her husband. 
She comes practically to think as he does, if he thinks at all. 
And yet what produces the change in her? It is not reasoning, 
for argument would only make her cling to the hypotheses which 
she would prove by repeating them. It is not the wish 
to please her husband; for most women would think it as 
wrong as they would find it impossible to hold opinions out 
of sheer amiability. There is some influence at work much 
more subtle. The minds of a married couple, supposing them 
both to have minds of some sort, grow alike. Little by little the 
germ of resemblance pushes itself on until it reaches its maturity. 
On the other hand, most husbands accommodate themselves to 
their wives in their manner of living, and in the way in which they 
regard and treat their neighbours and friends. Here the wife is, 
as it were, in possession of the field. She is obliged to decide 
many little points of household economy; and the much greater 
importance she attaches to having a definite judgment on people 
around her, and ranking them in a proper gradation of liking or 
attention, enables her to express a much more determinate and 
fixed opinion. The secret of all accommodation and acquiescence 
is, that of two —— one is the more active and does or says 
something to which the other does not object. Where the hus- 
band takes the field as his own, the wife yields to him, and where 
she takes the field as her own, he yields to her. We are not 
speaking of cases where either usurps a wrong position—of wives 
that are bullied or husbands that are henpecked. Quite mg 
from such cases, there is a mutual giving-in which must take place 
in every marriage that is happy, and which is generally quite un- 
conscious. Providence has ordered that the human mind should 
have a certain connubial plasticity in it, whichis as curious and 
useful in its way as the pouch of the kangaroo. 

In one of these tales a young lady is married to a scientific 
doctor ; and as she is represented as being frivolous, we are 
invited to observe how much better it would have been if she 
had qualified herself to talk with her husband by having 
made herself a proficient in botany, chemistry, and geology. 
We hardly know what to say to this. It might be useful to 
lure young ladies on to industry by holding out the hope that 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge would make them more 
acceptable to their future husbands, but in most cases it would 
be a pious fraud. We do not see that this knowledge is likely 
to produce the effect intended. Men who are engaged in some 
study or occupation or business do not want to be talking of 
nothing else in their leisure moments. They want recreation, 
rest, and change. 1t would be a most dreary thing if men always 
talked shop to their wives. It is much better and pleasanter 
that they should converse on the subjects that most interest their 
wives. It would only be as a matter of duty, and under a high 
moral pressure, that a woman would talk about chemistry and 


geology to her husband. She would really want to talk about 
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very different things—about children, friends, and servants. 
These last form, perhaps, the principal subject of conjugal con- 
versation. Nor, when men get used to it, is it such bad fun; for 
although servants are always wicked, there is considerable variety 
in their wickedness. Then, again, putting a few rare exceptions 
aside, the wife would necessarily be incapable of really discussing 
the subjects in which her husband is interested. Supposing she 
does her best to get up alittle geology before she 1s married, 
how can she be scientifically the equal of a man who has perhaps 
given eight hours a day for a dozen years to this branch of 
scienceP It would be as wise to encourage a girl to suppose 
that, if she did but learn the Eton Latin Grammar, she would 
share with her husband the delight of reading Virgil and Lucre- 
tius. The value of education in a wife—and even of a slightly 
scientific education—is very great, but it is not because she 
will be able to talk science with her husband. It consists in 
her general intelligence being raised. Men like so far to share 
their labours with their daily companions, that they are pleased 
when these companions can understand great general results 
stated in simple language. This is what a wife can oblige her 
husband by understanding and taking an interest in. It is 
exceedingly Cesirable that these results should be communicated, 
for the wife’s sake as well as the husband’s. Although it is 
foolish and pedantic to attempt to raise the tone of conjugal 
conversation above the domestic level, yet the occasional intro- 
duction of larger and more serious subjects increases self-respect 
and ennobles life. It is true, therefore, in a sense, that learning 
chemistry and geology will make a wife more acceptable to a 
scientific husband; but it is not true in the sense in which 
Mrs. Ellis intends it. 

Perhaps the best of these tales turns on the self-devotion of a 
wife who determines to deny herself in order to please her husband. 
She has come from a home where she has seen selfishness largely 
displayed, and she has made a resolution that she will be very 
unselfish when she has a home of her own. Her husband is not 
rich, and her self-devotion principally consists in wre herself 
comforts and never sharing in the good things provided for him. 
This he naturally objects to, and she thinks it very hard that 
when she is so very self-denying she should only get blamed 
for her zeal. This is a very good point to take. It is a fact, 
and a very curious fact, that self-denying people often, if not 
generally, practise their self-denial at the expense of others. 
They oppress their friends with the exhibition of a moral pro- 
cess which is doubtless doing them good, but brings many little 
inconveniences to those with whom they are brought in familiar 
contact. ‘This is not any argument against self-denial, for 
responsible beings must improve themselves, even if they do 
become bores while the improvement is going on. But it shows 
that if there is anything that can regulate, and check, and har- 
monize self-denial, it ought to be taken advantage of. ‘There is 
such a thing, for there is occasional enjoyment. As long as a 
person who practises self-denial abandons himself or herself 
to great oceasional innocent enjoyment, all will go well. The 
lesson that this enjoyment teaches will be long present to the 
mind, and will give to self-devotion the delicate and easy air 
which it requires to be acceptable to others. This faculty of 
enjoyment is one of the greatest blessings that a wife can bring 
with her into a family, and parents should take every means to 
secure this best of dowries for their daughters. It is quite right 
that by far the majority of women, even in refined society, should 
be systematically economical, but if they have the faculty of 
enjoyment they will not be made sordid or mean by their 
economy. ‘That when a pleasure is honestly thrown in her way 
she should enjoy it without close calculation, and in a large and 
liberal spirit, is perhaps the greatestmental attraction that awoman 
ean have. e may remark that the picture of a wife uniting 
self-denial with a healthy appetite for legitimate enjoyment has 
never been given in fiction, and scarcely any would be more 
pleasing if the painter was equal to the subject. We are so 
tired of little realistic stories of family life that we hardly like 
to suggest that another should be written; but, as they will 
probably be written anyhow, we cannot do much harm by re- 
commending that one of them should introduce a character which, 
if well drawn, would be new and good. 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS.* 


Ee would be strange if the complicated relations which exist at 
present between so many of the European States did not 
suggest to many minds speculations about international law; 
but it would be contrary to all experience to expect that mach 
light would be thrown upon the subject by those who are, 
and must be, in the position not of judges, but of advocates. 
As a Minister of the Kingdom of Sardinia, Count Mamiani is 
perfectly sure to start upon his inquiries with the assumption 
that the true theory of international law must be the one 
which will most effectually justify the Italians in dispensi 

with the Austrians, the Pope, and the King of Naples, an 

in founding a Kingdom of Italy under Victor Emmanuel 
without the fear of foreign interference. Working backwards 
from this conclusion, it is easy to construct the premisses of the 
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required syllogism ; and it is not an injustice to Count Mamiani’s 

k to say that it is no more than an illustration of this 
fact. Of the many tricks which the human mind plays upon 
itself, none is more singular than the process of confirming a 
conclusion which rests already upon perfectly sound grounds, by 
constructing a pane proposition for the express purpose of 
including it, and then asserting that the first statement must be 
true because the other is self-evident. 

It would be difficult, and it would hardly be worth while, to 
give an account of the arguments by which Count Mamiani 
works out his result. They ultimately come pretty much to 
this—that States are congregations of families which provide bye- 
laws and tribunals for their own welfare ; that gee are also 
“moral persons,” and that they are “founded on a certain con- 
currence of hearts and wills ;” that they are self-ruling, free, and 
inviolable,” being “ inwardly constituted with a certain” (cértain 
in these rey always means uncertain) “natural and funda- 
mental liberty ;” that they are “informed by a common will, and 
certain substantial unity of thoughts, intentions, and affections ;” 
and that they can “‘ spontaneously resolve their own autonomies 
into other larger and better ones.” This is the author’s own 
summary of his views. It would be shorter and quite as con- 
vineing to say at once that the Italians ought to be allowed to 
settle their own affairs. Of course, if it gives pleasure to people 
who are practically right to read about “ autonomies,” “ funda- 
mental liberties,” and the “ substantial unity of thoughts,” no 
one can object to the employment of such phrases. Fine words 
are useful exactly in —— to the quantity of parsnips which 
they will butter ; at if they really do effect that object, they 
justify those who use them. It should, however, be remembered 
that it is for this purpose alone that they are useful, or even 
otherwise than injurious. Books like Count Mamiani’s throw 
no real light upon the subject of which they treat, because, from 
their very nature, they must always be more or less elaborate 
cases of the petitioprincipii. They all rest upon principles which 
are affirmed to be self-evident, and to be certified by the universal 
consciousness of mankind. Whatever may be the origin of our 
knowledge, no one ever yet was directly conscious of the truth 
of a verbal proposition, for this simple reason—that there is a 
variable element in all language, and that the full meaning of 
words can only be approximately understood by the careful study 
of a great mass of facts; from which it follows that, when any 
proposition whatever is enunciated, it is capable of meaning a great 
variety of things which do not present themselves to any one mind 
spontaneously, and as to the truth of each of which consciousness 
would have to testify, if it bore witness of the truth of the whole. 
This theory goes to the root of all &@ priori reasoning on such a 
subject as law, and experience confirms its truth; for it will be 
found that in different ages, and under different circumstances, 
the most discordant propositions have been accepted as selt- 
evident, and the most contradictory theories about law, and es- 
pecially about international law, laid down upon the matter. 

The only true mode of inquiry upon such topics is the histo- 
rical one, which consists in investigating the facts out of which 
that which is usually described as international law has grown. 
These facts are far too numerous and complicated to be stated 
here ; but it may be interesting to glance very shortly at a few 
of the most important. The origin of an immense proportion of 
modern jurisprudence is to be foundin Roman law. Roman law 
was composed to a great extent of theories which prevailed 
amongst the Roman lawyers, and which, by the tacit adoption of 
the State, obtained in the course of time compulsory power. 
These theories were greatly leavened by the Stoic philosophy, 
one of the characteristics of which was that it viewed all things 
as forming parts of a vast whole, regulated by what they called 
natural laws—the phrase being used in the sense in which we 
re metaphorically in these days of the “law” of gravitation. 

f these natural laws, some were supposed to regulate the 
motions of things, others the actions of men; and it was further 
supposed that the way to ascertain how much of the laws of any 
particular people magenien upon these natural laws was to see 
whether the particular law inquired into existed in one nation 
only or in many. Ifit existed in many, it was supposed that the 
reason was that it was a natural law, and this was the original 
meaning of “ ius gentium”—the law which, being common to all 
nations, may be assumed to be natural. 

The transition from this signification of the phrase to its 
modern one—the law which regulates the relations of nations 
between each other—has its own history. One of the most con- 
spicuous points in it is the publication of Grotius’s book, De Jure 

elli et Pacis. He was, if not the first, at least the most eminent 
man to whom it occurred to apply the language of Roman law to 
the conduct of nations towards each other ; and the reason of 
this is, that he lived at an age when the jurisdiction of the Popes, 
which had formed a bond of union between the different parts of 
Europe, was broken up, and when a number of nations of not 
very unequal dimensions were brought into independent rela- 
tions of the most interesting and novel kind, without any common 
superior who could in any way control them. The gist of his 
book is that these nations might be considered as independent 
persons, whose relations to each other ought to be regulated by 
the rules which a jurisprudence more or less current in each of 
them had ienented for the purpose of regulating the intercourse 
of individuals in private relations. This conception was 
not only most happy and most ingenious, but contained a 

ient amount of truth to give it almost inestimable ad. 
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vantages. Grotius’s book, and others which have followed 
in its track, have been of the same kind of importance to 
the human race in reference to their political, as the Ptole- 
maic system was in reference to their scientific interests. The 
theory of international relations invented by these writers has 
enabled the different nations of Europe to transact their 
common affairs with tolerable system and a considerable amount 
of practical success for nearly three centuries ; and this is a more 
important result than can be ascribed to almost any other human 
compositions. It does not, however, require any very profound 
inquiry to see that, though in many ways admirable, the theory 
is far from being true ; and the true theory can only be dis- 
covered by an attentive consideration of the facts to which the 
= one relates, and of the points in which it fails to describe 
them. 

It is, in the first place, clear that if the proper meaning of the 
word “law” is a rule of conduct between individuals—which it 
undoubtedly is—it is a mere metaphor when it is applied to 
nations; for a law between individuals implies three things—a 
duty, a command, and a sanction—and a sanction implies a 
common superior. Nations have no common superior. There 
can, therefore, as between them, be no laws in the proper sense 
of the word. In the next place, a law implies equality in 
relation to the law amongst those who are subject to it. Every 
law is universal in its enactments as far as it goes, and its proper 
objects are individuals, each of whom is, as far as we know, 
composed of the same or similar component elements. Thus, 
for example, if it were enacted that “all men who steal shall 
be imprisoned,” or “ all red-haired men who steal shall be im- 
prisoned,” either of these enactments would be a law, because 
the expressions “all men,” and ‘all red-haired men,” each 
denote a well-known definite class. But if the enactment were 
“some men who steal shall sometimes be imprisoned, and some 
shall be hung,” such an enactment would not be a law, because it 
would be addressed to no particular class, and would enact no par- 
ticular measure. There is precisely this difficulty in respect to what 
is called “ international law.” Noone knows to whom or to what 
it applies, or what consequence it will involve in any particular 
case. It is not and cannot be, and it would be most inex- 
pedient that it should be, the same for every society of men 
not habitually acknowledging any external superior, which is the 
nearest approach that can be given to a definition of a nation. 
It is quite right that the greatest nobleman and the poorest 
beggar in the land should stand on precisely the same footing in 
a court of law; but it would be not only absurd but an intolerable 
evil that France or Russia should stand on precisely the same 
footing as the republic of San Marino. A duke and a beggar 
are both human beings, resembling each other in all the 
tet which are of real importance; but a nation like 

Trance or Russia exists for objects essentially different from 
those of Monaco or San Marino. The one has an immense 
population, great armed force, a literature and a language of its 
own, and undertakings and interests of all sorts to watch over in 
every part of the world. The other exists for no other purpose 
than that of regulating the police of two or three valleys. The 
difference in degree is so great that it amounts in fact to a 
difference in kind. A very great nation and a very small one 
are associations calculated, in many particulars, for entirely 
different purposes. It would be absurd to suppose that the duties 
and the corresponding rights which immense force confers upon 
England corresponded to anything in Parma or the Grand Duchy 
of ‘luseany ; and there can be no manner of doubt that, if Italy 
should ever be united into a single body politic, it would have a 
totally different set of rights from those which any one of its 
component parts, or all of them together, possess at present. 

International law, in so far as it is a definite system at all, is 
constructed to suit the circumstances of six or seven great States 
which are sufficiently powerful to be really independent, and to 
be able to secure their independence, as against each other, by 
force of arms; and many of its provisions are only intelligible in 
so far as this is borne in mind. It is, for example, a rule of inter- 
national law, that a desert country belongs to the first occupant ; 
and it is an accepted theory that to occupy the mouth of a 
river is a virtual occupation of the land which it drains. Can 
any one imagine that if a ship belonging to some petty German or 
Italian State had occupied in this way the immense territories 
drained by any of the American rivers the rule would have been, 
in any sense of the word, binding on other States? But this 
is not all. International law not only is, and ought to be, dif- 
ferent for nations of different degrees of strength, but it varies in 
different parts of the world. o one ever thinks of treating 
Asiatic or African nations according to all the forms which are 
sanctioned by usage and convenience between European nations. 
The Kingdom of Oude, the Empire of China, the Empire of 
Morocco, have all had relations with European States, but every 
one who had to do with them felt that International Law meant 
something very diticrent in relation tothem from what it means 
amongst ourselves. 

Not only is it true that several of the elements of law proper 
are absent from international law, but it is almost impossible to 
say who are the individuals who are subject toit ; and the course 
of events makes it daily more difficult to settle the question. In 
dealing with individuals there is no difficulty on this head. Every 
man can be made answerable in his own person for his own acts. 
If the arg is a body corporate, special means are always pro- 
vided by legislation for ascertaining what are its acts, and who 


is to be ——— for them, and in what manner. Thus the 
contracts of a corporation in this country must be made under 
seal, and they can only be enforced against the corporate property. 
In regard to international relations, this is altogether different. 
Noone knows what a nationis. If we adopt the theory, which for 
many purposes is most convenient, that the supreme power for 
the time being is the nation, all the inconveniences insis 

on by Count Mamiani and other writers of the same school im- 
mediately follow—the consequence, namely, that Sovereigns may, 
as far as other countries are concerned, dismember their nations at 
their pleasure and deal with human beings like a flock of ae 
If, on the contrary, the people at large are the nation, we fi 
into the still greater evil of rendering necessary the adoption of 
some uniform system throughout the world upon a subject on 
which all men differ. If it is admitted that Louis Napoleon is 
not France, why are we not to go further, and ask whether the 
Legislative Assembly is? If Queen Victoria is not England, 
may not foreign nations entertain the question whether a Puarlia- 
ment chosen by 10/. householders realy represents us. Why, 
again, is Greece or Portugal a nation, whilst Canada, 
and New South Wales are not? If Maine and Massachusetts 
chose to negotiate with New Brunswick, why would the United 
States have a right to object? Answers to all these questions 
can be suggested in detail, but they must be answered in detail 
and cannot be solved by the application of general principles; and 
therefore they are questions not of law, but rather of moral and 
political expediency. It is utterly impossible to argue inter- 
national questions upon their real grounds, unless this state of 
things is recognised and understood. The higher questions of 
individual and of national conduct are incapable of being decided 
by rule, because the number of particular instances is not sufli- 
cient to afford proper grounds for generalization. 


WHEWELL’S PLATONIC DIALOGUES.* 


HEN Sir Walter Scott was recommended by a friend to 
publish an expurgated edition of the works of John 
Dryden, he indignantly replied that he would as soon be 
guilty of mutilating his own father as of expurgating the 
works of one of the patriarchs of English poetry. Without 
entering into the merits of Dryden that prompted this ex- 
clamation, we can quite sympathize with the feeling that 
would protest against the tampering with or disfiguring any 
highly-finished works of art. We confess that our first im- 
pression on opening the volume before us was one of surprise and 
regret that a scholar and highly-cultivated man like Dr. Whewell 
should have ventured to lay such a rash and irreverent hand on 
some of the most beautiful productions of literary genius. ‘The 
writer whom he has selected for dissection and excision is one 
whose works have most to lose by such a laceration. We might, 
by elegant extracis from Horace, or Pope, or Dryden, give a 
just idea of the poetical merits of these writers and incur no re- 
proach of barbarous vivisection. Their works are not, strictly 
speaking, compositions, they are merely aggregations of sparkling 
details. They rely on the terseness of each expression, on the 
wit or wisdom of each individual thought, on the pungency of 
each successive epigram. They seek to produce no impression 
by the balance of different ingredients, by the mutual support or 
relief of contrasted details, or the symmetry and unity of the 
whole composition. They want, in fact, without offence to their 
admirers be it spoken, the highest faculty of the artist. Very 
different is it with the works of Plato. He had the marvelious 
faculty—and his mantle has not as yet fallen on any successor— 
of showing that, by a happy selection of persons, and characters, 
and situations the conflict of opinions might form the material of 
as perfect artistic works as the collision of passions. His dia- 
logues challenge comparison, not with philosophic dissertations 
or scientific inquiries, but with the epos, with the drama, or the 
masterpieces of oratory. Quantum mutatus ab illo! must we 
exclaim when we meet him in his present shape—lacerum crude- 
liter ora—with only some of his more striking passages translated, 
and these often changed from the dramatic form into that of dry 
disquisition, and always wanting their due proportions from the 
suppression of other parts with which they should have been 
accompanied. 

The unity, indeed, of a Platonic dialogue rather accompanies 
the amplitude and abundance of Shakspeare than the slender 
and somewhat meagre proportions of a play of Sophocles or 
Racine, but it is equally intolerant of abbreviation. In presentin 
the English reader with the mangled and scattered limbs o: 
Plato, Dr. Whewell seems to us to have given as just a repre- 
sentation of his original as a French translator of Shakspeare who 
should translate from each play a few scenes that suited his 
taste, omitting the rest on the ground of the undue multiplication 
of characters, or shifting of scene, or lapse of time, or the violence 
of the passions represented. One important feature of the 
Platonic dialogues is in particular liable to be destroyed or 
impaired by the solution of their continuity—the delineation of 
the gradual change that comes over the feelings ar d spirit of the 
interlocutorsasthey are brought under the spell of Sccrates. Shak- 
speare in various plays has exhibited the power wh. h a strong 
will can exercise over a weak will in the course of a conversation— 


* The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By William Whewell, 
D.D. Vol. I. Dialogues of the Socratic School and Dialogues reierring to 
the Trial and Death of Socrates. 
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as, for instance, in Richard III., where Anne meets Gloster at 
first with curses, and ends by accepting him as her suitor, or in 
the celebrated quarrel and reconciliation of Brutus and Cassius 
in Julius Cesar. This is one of the few dramatic elements at 
the command of the dialogue writer, and consequently it was far 
too precious to be neglected by Plato. Accordingly, in most of 
the dialogues, we find changes from self-confidence to modesty, 
from dogmatism to doubt, from good temper to ill-temper, from 
ill-temper to equanimity, from antipathy to ardent partisanship, 
traced with great delicacy of touch. The justice of this evolution 
of opposite emotions can hardly be appreciated unless we have 
before us the dialogues in their integrity, and thus, in the process of 
abridgment and extraction, they lose one of their most interesting 
features. Dr. Whewell cannot urge that the dialogues in their 
original form are so enormously lengthy that no English reader 
would have ventured upon them if they had not been curtailed 
of their alarming dimensions. We doubt whether he will have 
any readers, whether interested in them as literary productions 
or as philosophic speculations, who would not prefer to have had 
the entire dialogues presented to them without mutilation. 

We could not, without this preliminary protest against the 
plan of Dr. Whewell’s work, proceed to examine its execution. 
Lhe Master of Trinity writes likes a man who has been exercised 
in mathematical studies, and who has derived a benefit from 
them. He can express himself clearly if he has mastered a 
subject and if his thoughts are clear. In the volume before us, 
in consideration for the easily discouraged reader, he professes 
to omit not only all passages which he may deem uninte- 
resting, but all which may present any obscurity. Now, there 
is no writer more luminous than Plato, whenever his subject 
admits of luminous writing; and, accordingly, in translating 
such passages the style of Dr. Whewell deserves commendation. 
It is clear, vigorous, and direct, and gives the meaning of his 
author as nakedly as possible, undisguised, after the wont of 
translations, by foreign idioms or shapeless periods. We are 
speaking of the general style, for, in spite of the privilege the 
translator has assumed of selecting his own passages, he has not 
always shown sufficient care in declining difliculties, or patience 
in grappling with them, to avoid occasional mistranslations. In 
turning over the pages with Plato before us, in order to estimate 
how closely the translator had adhered to his text, and what 
amount of liberty he had allowed himself, we had not pursued our 
researches very fur before we stumbled upon the following 
passages, where Dr. Whewell has evidently mistaken his author's 
meaning. Opening at the first dialogue—the Laches—we find 
the subject of conversation a professor of a new art of self- 
defence. An Athenian gentleman has thought of sending his 
son to learn of him, but first asks Socrates and two Athenian 
generals what opinion they entertained of the new invention. 
General Laches knows nothing about it, but suspects that there 
is not much in it, as else the inventor would have gone to the 
most military State—Lacedamon—and, if he had obtained the 
seal of its approbation, might then have easily made his fortune 
by teaching his mystery in the rest of Greeee—just as the object 
of a dramatist’s ambition was, first to obtain a favourable 
verdict from an Athenian audience, and then to enrich himself 
by exhibiting in other cities. His words are as follows :— 
ei 3 éxcivovs ehednber, Grd’ od TovTous ye Tovs avTod 
AeAnOev dre exetvor padiora ‘EAAnvev 
trois kal Gre map’ exeivors Av tis eis Kal 
mapa Tov mreior’ dv xpnyata, Sonép ye kai rpaywdias 
wap’ e. the Spartans had failed to 
discover it, at all events these professors have not failed to 
discover that the Spartans, of all the Greeks, are most interested 
in these matters, and that he who was honoured by them would 
have the best chance of making money in other States, like a 
dramatist who has obtained a favourable verdict from an 
Athenian audience.” ‘This Dr. Whewell translates :—‘*‘ Or, if 
they had not found it out, any one who had done so might have 
gone to them, and would have been sure of being received with 
1onour and rewarded; as a man who writes good tragedies is 
honoured among us Athenians.” He evidently supposes that 
the artists were to receive their rewards at Athens and Sparta. 
But Socrates assumes that the only reward the artists cared for 
was a pecuniary reward; and it might have occurred to Dr. 
Whewell, even if he had overlooked the force of the construc- 
tion, that Sparta could hardly be the right place to go to for a 
pecuniary reward. 

Turning to the last dialogue in the volume—the Phado—we 
find near the end an imaginary description of the appearance 
that the earth presents to a spectator placed above it:—‘ The 
part that we inhabit’”—we quote from Dr. Whewell’s translation 
— from Phasis in the Euxine to the Pillars of Hercules, is a 
small depression, in which we live like frogs or anta round a 
pool. There are many other such hollows of various forms and 
sizes, and in these are collected all the water and vapour and 
air; but the earth, where it rises above these depressions, is a 
purer region, being there in the ether which is above the air, 
and in which the stars are...... The earth is a ball, like one 
of the balls which are made with twelve faces, of different bright 
colours, of which the brightest colours used by painters are faint 
shadows; one part is purple of exquisite hue, another golden, 
another whiter than pF ata ai or snow.” Socrates then proceeds 
to say :—“‘ yap aira raira ra xoiha abris, re Kal dépos 

xpopards cidos mapexecOa, oridBovra ev tH 
Gov morjia—i. e., “Even the hollows which we 


inhabit, dim as they are myn | present to the eye of the 
supposed externa! spectator a single colour, and glitter among 
the rest that variegate the globe.” This Dr. Whewell renders :— 
“The objects which are produced here, in these lower parts, 
immersed in water or in air, have some tinge of those colours ;” 
as if, instead of saying that the regions which we inhabit are 
distinguished on their exterior by a peculiar kind of colour, 
Socrates were comparing the degree of brilliancy of the colours 
in their interior with that of the colours on the exterior of the 
ethereal regions. 

Turning back a page, we find another instance in which the 
translator has misunderstood his author. Socrates has repre- 
sented the heavens as a solid sphere, homogeneous in substance 
and density. Exactly in the centre of this, and exactly balaneed 
on its own centre, he places the earth. He then adds:— 
némevopat toivuy, as mparov péy, ~oTw ev peow TH 
oipar@ mrepupepis ovoa, pndev Seiv pyre depos mpos TO pH 
pnre GdAns dvayens TovauTns, GAAG ixaviy eivat ioxew 
Thy TOU ovpavod aiTov éavT@ mavTy Kal Ths THY 
igopporiay.” This Dr. Whewell’ translates am per- 
suaded that if it is circular, and placed in the middle of the 
heavens, it requires neither the surrounding air nor any other 
machinery to prevent its falling ; it will preserve its balance and 
its centrality.” Here iooppomiav and époidrnra are clearly sup- 
posed by the translator to be governed by icxey, instead of being 
its subject; and icyew itself, in defiance of the mh ot 
is translated “ preserve.” The last part of the sentence shoul 
have been translated :—‘ The perfectly regular form and homo- 
geneous structure (and, consequently, equable attraction) of the 
heavens, and the balance of the earth on her own centre, 
are alone sufficient to preserve her in her place.” It may 
be urged that these ol similar errors, sternly as they would 
be registered against the youthful candidate for a scholar- 
ship or fellowship, are not of much importance in a book 
intended for the Nin lish reader. They would certainly ve 
much mislead or embarrass the ingenuous student who, wi 
unsuspecting faith in Academic dignitaries, tried to read his 
Plato with the help of the Master of Trinity’s translation. 

Besides comments which are interspersed in the body of the 
dialogues, Dr. Whewell has accompanied his translation with 
Introductions and Remarks. These are perhaps the most objec- 
tionable part of his performance. He seems to have miscon- 
ceived, or at all events to hold very unsteadily, the right concep- 
tion of the general character of these dialogues. They are not 
dogmatic expositions—they belong to a preliminary stage of 
mental discipline. Their character is accurately described by 
John Stuart Mill, in a passage that may occur to the memory of 
our readers, in his recently published volume, On Liberty :— 

Where the advantage of actual controversy (he says) can no longer be had, 
I confess I should like to see the teachers of mankind endeavouring to pro- 
vide a substitute for it; some contrivance for making the difliculties of the 
question as present to the learner’s consciousness as if they were pressed 
upon him by a dissentient champion, eager for his conversion. The docratic 
dialectics, so magnificently exemplified in the dialogues of Plato, were a con- 
trivance of this description. They were essentially a negative discussion of 
the great questions of philosophy and life, directed with consummate skill to 
the purpose of convincing any one who had merely adopted the commonplaces 
of received opinion, that he did not understand the subject—that he as yet 
attached no definite meaning to the doctrines he professed; in order that, 
becoming aware of his ignorance, he might be put in the way to attain a 
stable belief, resting on a clear apprehension both of the meaning of doctrines 
and of their evidence, It is the fashion of the present time to disparage 
negative logie—that which points out weaknesses in theory or errors in prac- 
tice, without establishing positive truths. Such negative criticism would 
indeed be poor enough as an ultimate result; but as a means to pen | any 
= knowledge or conviction worthy the name, it cannot be valued too 

It is true that Dr. Whewell has expressed a somewhat similar 
view of the nature of these dialogues, especially when combating 
the absurd criticisms of Ast, and Schleiermacher, and other 
German commentators. These gentlemen, faithful to the national 
tradition, seem to vie with one another in demonstrating how 
absolute may be the divorce between erudition and common 
sense. Any dialogue in which, in the course of Plato’s negative 
dialectic, propositions are assumed at variance with the formulas 
of the more Semi dialogues, is at once pronounced by these 
learned Thebans to be unplatonic. Dr. Whewell justly ridicules 
this canon of criticism, reminding us of the true character of these 
dialogues; but he as often forgets it or leaves it out of sight, 
seduced, apparently, by the opportunity of assuming a position 
of superiority to his author. 

It is evident that such a negative logic will often be en 
in what are called verbal discussions. Verbal discussions is a 
phrase that is generally used by way of depreciation. In moral 
inquiries, however, as moral principles cannot be dissociated 
from the verbal formulas in which they are embodied, verbal 
discussions are often of high importance, and we frequently find 
them in the Socratic dialogues. In the Oharmides, for instance, 
the word Sophrosyne is used in a great variety of meanings, 
which are made the basis of various definitions. It would no 
doubt require a good deal of sympathetic and imaginative power 
to trace the subtle links of association which led the Greeks to 
apply the same term to such a variety of mental dispositions. 

ut it would not be devoid of instruction, and it would bea 
task that the scholar or psychologist would enter upon with. 
pleasure. Dr. Whewell contents himself with translating Sophro- 


syne by the unmeaning word “sound-mindedness,” and illus- 
trating it by the nurse’s injunction to children to be good, or to the 
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French child to be sage, and then leaves us to his favourite depre- 
ciatory remark that the difficulties of the disputants belong to 
the infaney of systematic thinking. Such passages no doubt 
offer great difficulties to a translator, and we do not blame Dr. 
Whewell for omitting or abridging them—what we find fault 
with is, his criticism. “The infancy of systematic thinking” is 
all he offers, though he offers this rather frequently, by way of 
explanation. Now Plato is one of the eminent few whose pro- 
ductions, whatever their historical date, cannot properly be said 
to belong to the infancy of art or science. Early as they wrote, 
and however early they had written, the poems of Homer never 
could have been attributed to the infancy of the epos, nor the 
plays of Shakspeare to the infancy of the drama, nor the 
speculations of Wowise to the infancy of mathematical science. 
In the same way, even since the Elements of Morality, including 
Polity, have appeared, nothing that Plato wrote can be justly 
characterized as belonging to the infancy of systematic thinking. 
If we are simply to be guided by chronology, and Plato’s writings 
belong to the infancy of speculation, we presume that the H/e- 
ments of Morality, including Polity, belong to its manhood ; 
but we can hardly assign to these productions those relative 
degrees of maturity if the infancy and manhood of philosophy 
are to be measured by the strength, depth, or solidity of its con- 
ceptions. We must attribute to a similar misconception, or to a 
ag to speak de haut en bas of his author, the view that 

r. Whewell takes of the definitions scattered rather sparingly 
about the dialogues. In Plato’s conception of science, definitions 
pee a very important position. They are the crowning result 
of all induction, the basis of all solid deduction. The supreme 
art of dialectic, whose processes he takes such pains to expound, 
might be roughly defined a method of establishing definitions ; 
and yet it is certain that in the Platonic writings, owing pro- 
bably to their popular character, we hardly meet with any ela- 
borate definition. What we meet seem to be extemporized for 
the purpose of illustration, and generally betray their inaccurac 
or incompleteness on a very superficial criticism. Dr. Whewell, 
however, insists on regarding them not only as elaborate but as 
the objects of especial complacency to their misguided author. 
Of a definition in the Meno, praised by the interlocutors, but 
founded on the doctrines of Empedocles, which Plato never 
seems to have adopted, he says:—‘ This praise may lead us to 
believe that Plato really did much admire this, probably his own, 
definition.” And he adds in a note:—‘In the Philebus there 
are several examples given of definitions which are plainly con- 
ceived to be especially happy, as the definition of Sensation, of 
Memory, of Recollection, and of the Ridiculous, which, indeed, 
is not so much a definition as one of those epigrams, in the form 
of definitions, which have often been given in modern as in ancient 
times, and which form the material of a little book lately pub- 
lished and called, A Game We should never 
have suspected, without Dr. Whewell’s intimation, that any of 
these definitions were conceived to be especially happy. We are 
not informed who is the author of the little book lately pub- 
lished, but we can form a conjecture ; and, putting facts together, 
we infer that the Master of Trinity, in his moments of relaxa- 
tion, is more than a match for Plato in his own province and 
exerting his utmost powers. 

We have pointed out faults in the plan, execution, and tone 
of the present volume. Perhaps, however, we have hardly dwelt 
at sufficient length on its more meritorious point—the transla- 
tion. It is always intelligible and always English. The translator 
devotes his chief attention to the substance, paying little regard 
to accidents of construction, and still less to particles, which, if 
we may trust our memory, generally receive a disproportionate 
attention from translators of the classics. If, instead of muti- 
lating many dialogues, Dr. Whewell would translate fully and 
conscientiously one or two—omitting, if he chose, all Intro- 
ductions and Senate as hasty and superficial as those before us 
—he might produce, with greater trouble, doubtless, to himself, 
a volume that would give his readers greater pleasure. 


ROBERT OWEN* 


N this age of languid and stagnant common sense, it is almost 
refreshing to look back to the career of a genuine enthusiast 

in benevolence—not one of those who vindicate their title to that 
character by presiding at philanthropic committees or organizing 
charitable dinners, but one who passed his long life and spent 
his whole means in the propagation of good, hearty, thorough- 
going error. The world has almost forgotten to be in earnest about 
anything. It can hardly conceive the possibility of a sane man 
of business, whose shrewdness had built up a large fortune, 
wasting it all in advocating, during a course of forty years, a set 
of theories which never had a fact to rest upon, and which were 
conclusively refuted by every experiment on which they were 
tried. His life is worth studying as a record of good qualities 
and evil qualities, both equally tapes to this generation. We 
have little now of his inexhaustible philanthropy, still less of his 
blind slavery to a crude and narrow theory. But his career is 
made still more remarkable by the strange consistency of his 
opinions, and the strange vicissitudes of his popularity. He 
began as the honoured social Reformer, whose labours were 
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countenanced and aided by the foremost men of his time—he 
ended as the common by-word of all who wished to point a sar- 
casm against the friendsof the working man. In his youth, Princes, 
statesmen, and prelates, were his disciples—in his old age he was 
obliged to put up with Mr. Holycake. Of course those who 
changed their views about him solaced themselves with the re- 
flection that he had changed his character and his aims. But 
the truth was precisely the other way. Among other peculiari- 
ties which distinguished Owen from the generation in which he 
lived, was the fact that, barring his conversion to spirit-rapping, 
in extreme old age, he never seems to have altered a single 
opinion throughout the whole of his long life. The raw theories 
upon religion and upon human responsibility on which all his 
projects—both those which were denounced and those which were 
admired—were based, were never modified by the failure of his 
enterprises or the desertion of his friends. He first formed them 
when he was a young Manchester shopman, before the French 
Revolution ; and it was only some eighteen months ago, when 
the hand of death was already on him, that he appeared to up- 
hold them, for the last time, on the platform of the Sociological 
Association, at Liverpool. His present biographer’s clear style 
and passionless impartiality are well fitted to deal with the 
career of a man whose tenacious grasp of amiable but absurd 
fallacies led him to so much honour and so much disgrace. Mr. 
Sargant is wholly exempt from the lwes Boswelliana. He dis- 
sects Owen with the curiosity of the zoologist rather than the 
natural affection of the biographer. But he is clear-sighted 
enough to discern Owen’s many virtues through the cloud of 
—— with which those whose creed and property his delusions 
jeopardized have obscured his fame. 
he curse of Owen's life was that on which he most prided 
himself—that he was a self-educated man. Had his mind been 
fairly trained, his pure character, his ro Sigua: te temper, his 
unflagging energy, must have opened to him a splendid career of 
beneficence. But not only was he destitute of the benefits of 
training, but his judgment was seriously wa: by the too great 
ease with which he had trained himself. He was infected with 
that antipathy to traditional wisdom which is often characteristic 
of those who have succeeded by mother-wit. His whole life was 
passed under the influence of that reckless miscalculation of his 
owers, that contempt for the hived up experience of those who 
ad gone before him, which belongs to men who have swung 
themselves up to distinction without its aid. The fallacies in 
obedience to which he wasted his life and fortune were simply 
puerile. No shrewd man, moderately read in the history of 
theology, or in political economy, could have entertained 
them for a moment. That Owen was shrewd enough 
in matters which did not require the patient and syste- 
matic study of books, was proved by his rapid success in 
trade. He was first brought into notice by some im- 
ortant manufacturing inventions ; and as ma r of a factory 
he seems to have been eminently skilful even when he was 
very young. All his business undertakings were successful, and 
though he started with nothing, and though even at that time he 
was lavishly munificent in his promotion of philanthropic schemes, 
yet he early became a rich man. And at first his good fortune 
went further. The results which he attained in his efforts to 
benefit the = out of whose labour his wealth had grown 
were as remarkable as the rapidity of his commercial success. 
His factory at New Lanark was at one time the same sort of 
lion to travelling grandees and other amateur philanthropists 
that Mettray is now. Just after the Peace, when everybody was 
travelling, it was quite the fashion for Royal Princes to go and 
visit the factory in which the then novel idea of infant schools 
was being carried out, and in which vice and drunkenness had 
almost been extirpated, not by rigour, but by a studious atten- 
tion to the comfort, the material prosperity and the education 
of the inhabitants. It was this suliien success which ruined him. 
Possibly he might hitherto have cherished some lingering diffi- 
dence with reference to theories elaborated out of his own in- 
ternal consciousness without instruction and without reading. 
But the realization of all his schemes, and the court paid to him 
by great and clever men, for ever dispelled this sleders mis- 
trust—if, indeed, it had existed. He proceeded to reform the 
world according to the a whose success in New Lanark 
had been acknowledged. The principles were two. First, he laid 
dowr: that it was simply the “ surroundings” of each man, and not 
his own volition, that made him what he was; and secondly, that 
wealth, being the product of labour, ought to be employed for 
the enjoyment of the labourer. At New Lanark the result of 
these principles had been that he was a careful and very generous 
master. In order to improve the “surroundings” of his me- 
chanics, he educated their children, and provided clean cottages, 
cheap stores, and reading-rooms for themselves. Their right to 
the enjoyment of the results of their labour he expressed by 
paying the same wages in bad times as in good. No doubt these 
principles are in a measure true, and were far too little thought 
of in Owen’s time. But unfortunately he had accepted as his 
rule of reasoning, and always insisted with great earnestness, 
that truth must be invariably consistent with itself. He was wholly 
incapable of conceiving the possibility of one true principle being 
in conflict, and therefore oe to be modified in accordance, 
with another principle e y true. Every clever youth passes 
through the state of mind in which it seems an axiom that truth 


cannot be limited by truth; but almost every clever youth out- 
grows it. But Owen was a born enthusiast; and it is the very 
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essence of an enthusiast to be a kind of intellectual Tithonus—a 
stripling that never grows old. Accordingly, he abandoned to 
others the really useful work in which he had been engaged, 
and went forth with his two principles in his hand—the 
Irresponsibility of Man and the Rights of Labour—as he fondly 
imagined, conquering and to conquer. Of course, the first and 
most obvious inference from these two axioms was, that every 
existing creed was false, and every existing social system 
unjust. The first of these two conclusions Owen did not shrink 
from proclaiming. He selected a public meeting in London as 
the scene of a fervent denunciation *‘ of the gross errors with 
which the fundamental notions of every religion had been com- 
bined.” As he was at that time a man of mark and in- 
fluence, supported by Lord Sidmouth, and befriended by the 
Duke of Kent, his sudden declaration of infidelity roused a 
tremendous storm, and through the whole course of his subse- 
quent life was never forgotten. From that moment his useful- 
ness was at an end. In his profound self-conceit, he seems to 
have imagined that religion could never survive a blow from his 
hand. Perhaps he was misled by the impatience of sectarianism, 
which is a growing characteristic of the English people. But he 
found, as later enthusiasts have found, by bitter experience, that 
a man who shall openly outrage the cardinal convictions on 
which the personal interests of thousands, and the spiritual 
affections of millions depend, may save himself the trouble of 
any further efforts to win the public confidence. In his crusade 
upon property he proceeded with far greater caution. The com- 
mercial experiences of his youth seem to have suggested to him a 
doubt whether mankind would surrender their property at the 
first summons. If they did so, at least it woul not be to an 
uncertain future. They would require of him some instance of 
the practical success of the system he proposed to introduce. 
From this time forth—for a period of about forty years—his life 
was devoted to the attempt to produce such an instance. He 
tried it in America, in Scotland, and, with a mixture of some wild 
currency theories,in London. It is needless to say that he failed 
in all. His settlements never met with any kind of success in 
the long run, but the communistic element in them always broke 
down at once. All beautiful dreams about community of suste- 
nance following community of labour disappeared at once before 
the objections of skilled labourers to be content with the same 
wages as their unskilled comrades. The further difficulty of 
working without capital, or inducing any number of capitalists 
to forswear the receipt of interest, was never even approached. 
But in spite of all these failures, Owen remained an enthusiast 
to the last—or rather his enthusiasm grew more extravagant as 
ears went on. In 1857, he had come down to the intellectual 
evel of Elizabeth Cottle, and was sending prophecies of the 
approach of a material millennium to all the crowned heads of 
urope, and inviting them to confer with the Emperors of Burmah 
and Cochin-China upon the subject of reconstructing society on 
the basis of the Irresponsibility of Man. He had outlived not only 
his fame and influence, but even the credulity of the few who 
clung to him when the world of politics and letters cast him off. 
The tide of philanthropic enterprise and social change had so 
completely receded from the positions he continued to occupy, 
that during his later years most people had forgotten that he still 
lived, and very few noticed when he died. Yet he deserved a 
better reward of his zeal and labour, for his delusions did little 
harm, while the good he has done remains. For the follies of 
New Harmony and the Labour Exchange no one suffered but 
himself. Hundreds of thousands, on the other hand, have 
benefited by the spread of education and the protection of the 
Factory Acts, both of which movements owe much of their early 
success to his untiring and lavish zeal. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS.* 


N the Cabinet of the 11th October, 1832, M. Guizot was 

Minister of Public Instruction; and his administration of 
that office forms the principal subject of interest in the present 
volume. The law of 1833, framed by him, still remains the basis 
of the French system of primary instruction and elementa 
schools. The Convention had decreed a vast and admirable 
system of State education, which was to make all Frenchmen 
good citizens; but the actual services of that Assembly to the 
educational cause did not go beyond confiscating and selling off 
all the educational endowments of France. 

In 1848, during M. Guizot’s residence in England, the ques- 
tion was debated whether it would be desirable to establish a 
Ministry of Public Instruction in this country, and thus to place 
this great social interest under the direct authority of the civil 
and central power. Men of sense, of very different parties, from 
high Anglicans to philosophical Liberals, were opposed to any such 

ement, seeing they had already a totally different system 
in operation with very satisfactory results. Upon this M. Guizot 
remarks :— 

I can understand why the English arrive at this conclusion, and I com- 
mend them fer it. In France we have no grounds on which to rest a similar 
argument. With us, the old and multiplied establishmgnts of public instruc- 
tion have disap) ; the owners and the property, the corporations and the 
endowments. We have no ~— in our great society any small private 
associations, self-subsisting, and dedicated to various degrees of education. 


* Memoirs to illustrate the History a. By F. Guizot, Vol, III. 
Translated by J. W, Cole, London: Bentley. 1860, 


All that has recovered itself, or endeavours to spring up, of this nature is 
evidently insufficient for the public wants. In the matter of instruction, as 
in our entire social organization, a general system founded and supported by 
the State is, with us, an absolute necessity; the condition im on us by 
our history and national genius. We desire unity—the State alone can give 
it; we have destroyed everything—we must create anew. 


In framing his law M. Guizot had, among other points, to 
consider the great question of compulsory education. Here is 
his conclusion on the subject, which it may be salutary to some 
theorists to read in his own words :— 

The first point, and one which, not only in my estimation, but in that of 
many sound thinkers, still remains undecided, was, whether the elementary 
instruction of all children should be an absolute obligation imposed by the law 
on their parents, and supported by specific penalties in case of neglect, as 
adopted in Prussia and in the greater portion of the German States. I have 
nothing to say in respect to the countries where this rule has been long esta- 
blished and acknowledged by national sentiment. There it has certainly pro- 
duced beneficial results. But I must observe that it is almost exclusively con- 
fined to nations hitherto exacting little on the question of liberty, and t it 
has originated with those with whom, through the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, the civil power is also in matters of religion, or touching u 
religious interests, the sovereign authority. The proud susceptibility of free 
peoples, and the strong mutual independence of temporal and spiritual power, 
would accommodate t lves to this coercive action of the State on 
the domestic economy of families. Where not sanctioned by tradition, the 
laws would fail to introduce it, for either they would be confined to an empty 
command, or to compel obedience they would have recourse to pee cern 
and ay na searches, hateful to attempt, and almost impossible to execute, 
especially in a great country. The National Convention tried, or rather de- 
creed, this in 1793, and amongst all its acts of tyranny, this, at least, remai 
without effect. 

Popular instruction is at present, in England, whether on the ow of 
national and municipal authorities, or of simple citizens, the object of perse- 
vering zeal and exertion. No one proposes to enforce the obligation on 

arents by law. The system p’ in the United States of America, where 
jocal governments and private societies make great sacrifices to increase and 
improve the schools; but no efforts are attempted to intrude into the bosoms 
of families to recruit the scholars by compulsion. It forms a characteristic 
and redounds to the honour of a free people that they are at the same time 
confiding and patient; that they rely on the empire of enlightened reason 
well-understood interests, and know how to wait their results. I care little 
for regulations that bear the impress of the convent or the barrack-room. I 
therefore decidedly expunged constraint from my bill on elementary educa- 
tion, and none of my tellow-labourers insisted on its being retained, not even 
those who regretted the omission. 

As to the question of free trade in education, M. Guizot felt 
no difficulty :— 

Next to the question of comp elementary education came that of 

free primary instruction. Here, indeed, there could be no doubt. ‘The 
Charter had promised liberty on this point, and it was not in regard to the 
first principles of instruction that this promise could o¥ rise to —- in- 
terpretations or lengthened disputes. No one thought of demanding that 
elementary education should be entirely committed to private industry, evi- 
dently incapable of furnishing the necessary supply ana little tempted to 
undertake it. The labour is immense, and without brilliant perspectives. 
The interference of the State here becomes indispensable. A free competition 
between the government and private individuals, private endl schools 
opened side by side, and under the same regulations, comprised all that the 
most exacting liberals required, and produced no opposition from the 
stanchest supporters of power. 
It does not seem to have occurred to M. Guizot that a compe- 
tition between establishments, whether educational or of any 
other kind, maintained by private industry, and rival establish- 
ments subsidized and patronized by Government, is not in 
reality a ‘ free competition.” : 

Next came the question whether elementary education should 
be gratuitous :— 

A third question gave rise to more discussion. In the public schools, should 
elementary instruction be absolutely gratuitous and supplied by the State to 
all children of the soil? This was the dream of generous spirits. Under the 
constitution of 1794, the Constituent Assembly had decreed that “a system 
of public instruction should be created and organized, common to every 
citizen, and gratuitous with regard to those branches of education indispen- 
sable to all men.” The National Convention, while maintaining this prin- 
ciple, fixed the salaries of the tutors at a minimum of 1200francs. Experience 
has proved the vanity of these promises, as irrational as they were imprac- 
ticable. The State is bound to offer elementary instruction to all families, and 
to give it to those who have not the means of paying for it; and thus it does 
more for the moral life of the people than it can effect for their material con- 
of the question, and this I adopted 
in my bill. 

The fourteenth Article of the Law of 1833, in fact, limits 
gratuitous instruction to the children of paupers ; and, as France 
is a country of small proprietors, the communal schools must, on 
the whole, be in great measure maintained by the same persons 
who make use of them for the education of their children; so 
that, upon the? whole, those who are able pay for their own 
education, and, in this matter, the rule of fisc — is pretty 
well observed. It would be a widely different thing to institute 
in this country a permanent sage Dod paying out of the public 
taxes for the education of the children of mechanics in the 
manufacturing districts, earning high wages, and perfectly able 
to perform the duties of parents with their own means. 

he following passage, discussing the extent to which popular 
education should be carried, also merits attention, especially in 
regard to the just distinction taken by M. Guizot, but ignored by 
the would-be imitators of foreign systems in our own country, 
between the requirements of the rural districts and those of the 
towns :— 

Amongst the feelings which may animate a nation there is one, the absence 
of which would be much to be deplored if it existed not, but which we should 
take care neither to flatter nor excite where we find it in gxercise—the senti- 
ment of ambition. I nenregrne spirits. Much is to be expected from 
them provided they cannot easily attempt all they desire to accomplish. And 
as, in our days, of all ambitions, the most ardent, if not the most apparent, 
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cially amongst the industrial classes, is the ambition of intelligence, from 
“which they look for the gratifications of self-love and the means of fortune— 
it is that, above all others, the development of which, while we treat it with 
indulgence, we should watch over and direct with unceasing care. I know 
nothing at present more injurious to society, or more hurtful to the people 
themselves, than the small amount of ill-directed popular erudition, and the 
vague, incoherent, and false, although at the same time active and powerful, 
ideas with which it fills their heads. 

To contend with this danger I distinguished in my proposed bill two 
degrees of primary education. The one elementary and universally required 
in the most remote rural districts and for the humblest of social conditions ; 
the other more elevated and destined for the working population, who in 
towns and cities have to deal with the necessities and tastes of civilization, 
more complicated, wealthy, and exacting. I confined elementary instruction 
strictly within the simplest and most extensively practised branches of know- 
ledge. To the primary instruction of a higher order I assigned greater scope 
and variety; and, while pre-arranging its principal objects, the bill added, 
“that it might receive the development which should be considered suitable, 
according to the wants and resources of icular localities.” I thus secured 
the most extended advances to primary instruction where they would be most 
useful and natural, without introducing them in quarters where their inutility 
would be perhaps their least defect. The Chamber of Deputies required that 
the prospect of a variable and indefinite extension should be left open to 

rimary elementary instruction, as well as to primary superior instruction. 
Paid not feel myself bound to contend obstinately against this amendment, 
which met with almost general approbation; but it indicated a very slight 
conception of the end proposed in the bill by distinguishing the two degrees 
of primary education. It is precisely on account of its universal necessity that 
primary eeneniony instruction ought to be extremely simple and nearly 
always uniform. It was enough for social distinctions and the spirit of ambi- 
tion in popular teaching to open schools in the same class of a superior order. 
A disposition to extend, from a mere idea rather than from absolute need, the 
first principles of instruction, is unworthy of legal encouragement. The object 
of the laws is to provide what is necessary, not tostep in advance of what may 
become possible; their mission is to regulate the elements of society, not to 
excite them indiscriminately. 


Lastly, there was the great question as to the connexion of 
popular education with religion :— 


The State and the Church, on the question of popular instruction, are the 
only effective authorities. This is not a conjecture founded on general con- 
siderations; it is a fact historically demonstrated. The only countries and 
times in which public education has really prospered have been those where 
the Church or State, or both in conjunction, have considered its advancement 
their business and duty. Holland and Germany, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, and the United States of America, may be readily cited as evidences. 
The accomplishment of a similar work requires the ascendancy of general and 
permanent power, such as that of the State and its enactments; or of another 
moral authority ever present and equally enduring—the Church and its 
militia. 

But while the action of the Church and the State is indispensable for the 
diffusion and solid establishment of public education, it becomes equally im- 
portant, to render such education-really and socially profitable, that this 
action should be aw religious. I do not mean that religious instruc- 
tion should merely take its place there, and outward practices be observed. 
A nation is not religiously educated on such limited and mechanical condi- 
tions. Popular education ought to be given and received in the bosom of a 
religious atmosphere, in order that co ding impressions and habits may 
penetrate from every side. Religion is not a study or an exercise to which a 
particular place or hour can be assigned. It is a faith, a law which ought to 
make itself felt everywhere and at all times; and on no other condition can 
it exercise the full extent of its salutary influence on the minds and actions of 
men. 

Thus, in elementary schools, the sentiment of religion ought to be habitually 
resent. Ifthe priest mistrusts or separates from the tutor, or if the tutor 
ooks upon himself as the independent rival, not the faithful auxiliary of the 

priest, the moral value of the school is lost, and it is on the verge of becoming 
a danger. 

In carrying these principles into effect on the morrow of a 
Revolution directed to a great extent—and justly directed— 
against the noxious political influence of the clergy, M. Guizot 
had, of course, considerable difficulties to encounter, but he per- 
severed and succeeded. 

On eppengching the question of secondary edugation, M. Guizot 
had before him the difficult task of arbitrating between the party 
of the University and those who vindicated against the exclusive 

ower of that body the claims of liberty of instruction. Among 

he foremost champions of the party of liberty were M. de 
Montalembert and the Abbé de la Mennais. It was in presence 
of these opposing interests that the Minister undertook to 
determine once more for public instruction in France, under 
its most difficult aspect, the clerical problem of reconciliation 
between power and liberty.” He was, in fact, driven to a com- 
promise :— 

I concentrated my plan and object on three points: to maintain the Uni- 
versity, to establish liberty by its side, and to postpone the opposing questions 
which the present state of parties and feelings excluded from a rofttable or 
permanent solution. I took the University, its organization and educational 
cstablishments, as a great existing fact, good in itself, and capable of being 
adapted to the constitutional system, but not calling for revived discussion. 
I submitted it to the free competition of all its rivals, without distinction or 
reserve, and without imposing on any of them special conditions. I referred 
to other times and laws the questions which had no essential bearing on the 
principle I desired to lay down; amongst others, those relating to the small 
seminaries, religious congregations, and various establishments, clerical or 
laical. which had been the objects of special measures either of indulgence or 
severity. 

A bil conceived in this spirit, combined, I will not hesitate to say, disinte- 
restedness and courage. By firmly supporting the University, while frankly 
admitting liberty, I encountered at once the attacks of the opposing liberals, 
and of a considerable number of my conservative friends. By shutting 
out from debate the University and the exceptional rule of certain ecclesi- 
astical establishments, I closed the arena against new systems and old passions. 
My bill assumed the aspect of timidity mingled with obstinacy, and 1 reduced 
myself to the defence of positions formidably menaced on every side, instead 
of encountering the gratifications and chances of a great war in the open field 
against one class of enemies alone. 


In the department of superior education, M. Guizot’s task was 
easier. He had there no great organic measure to introduce, 


but only certain reforms to carry out and some important appoint- 
ments to make. Among his appointments was Rossi, the destined 
martyr of constitutional reform in Italy, whom he invited from 
Switzerland to Paris, and placed, notwithstanding narrowminded 
opposition, in the chair of Constitutional Law. Among those 
whom he declined to appoint was the Founder of the Positive 
Philosophy. The disciples of M. Comte will read with a smile 
this account of the interview between the “ metaphysical” states- 
man and the unappreciated light of the intellectual world :— 


At the same period, I had some intercourse with a person who has made, 
I will not say some noise—for nothing could be less noisy—but who has pro- 
duced considerable effect even beyond France amongst reflecting minds, and 
whose ideas have passed into the eredo of a small philosophical sect. These 
new professorships, founded in the college of France and in the Faculties, 
gave movement to every kind of literary ambition. M.A te Comte, the 
author of what has been called by others, and entitled by himself, Positive 
Philosophy, requested to see me. He was a perfect stranger, whose name 
even I had never heard mentioned. I received him, and we conversed some 
time together. He requested me to establish for him in the college of France 
a chair of General History and of Physical and Mathematical Science. ‘To 
convince me of the necessity of this he expounded, heavily and confusedly, his 
views upon man, society, religion, philosophy, and history. He was simple- 
minded and honest, thoroughly satisfied with his own opinions, modest in out- 
ward manner, though in reality prodigiously Daag 2 and believing sincerely 
that he was destined to inaugurate a new era for human civilization. While 
listening to him I found it difficult to restrain the open expression of my asto- 
nishment that a mind so vigorous should at the same time be so limited as not 
to catch even a glimpse of the nature and bearing of the facts he handled or 
the questions he disposed of; and that a character so disinterested should not 
be convinced by his own feelings, moral in spite of himself, of the immoral 
falsity of his ideas. Such is the condition of mathematical materialism. I 
made no attempt even to argue with M. Comte, His sincerity, his devotion, 
and his blindness inspired me with that mournful esteem which takes refuge 
in silence. Soon after he addressed a long letter to me, repeating his request 
for the professorship, the establishment of which he looked upon as equall, 
indispensable to science and to society. Had I eed in this, assuredly 
should never have dreamed for a moment of bestowing it upon him. 


We must find space for another extract illustrating the moral 
advantages possessed by Universities placed and constituted like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge over a metropolitan University 
like Paris. M. Guizot speaks from personal observation :— 


When I visited the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge one point struck 
me in particular—discipline united with liberty; the masters present and 
vigilant in the midst of a community of youths enjoying a high degree of in- 
dependence, and teaching still continued at the age of emancipation and 
superior studies. The scholars live—the greater number at least—within 
the walls of the different colleges of which these Universities are composed; 
left much to themselves in their private apartments, but taking their meals 
together; expected to attend public prayers every day, and to be in bya 
fixed hour at night; subject to certain rules and customs, which recal the 
interior economy of a family—submission of many to one, and respect for 
authority—and restrain within strict duties and powerful influences the already 
effervescing temperament of those fresh generations, who approach the moment 
when they in turn will assume possession of the world. ‘‘here are many 

oung men at Oxford and Cambridge who study very little, lead irregular 
ives, gamble, commit baneful excesses, and run into debt; there is much 
liberty, but the rules are in force and make themselves felt. Authority lives 
in the bosom of freedom, and is present to the mind though it may fail to 
control the act. It is in small secluded towns, sutbasivdly Soyeted to study, 
and far removed from the great centres of pcpulation and movement, where 
educational establishments meet the eye at every turn, and the pupils are in- 
cessantly in the presence of their teachers, that the youth of England are 
trained up, under a special and wholesome system, neither subjected to vexa- 
tious exactions nor left to themselves in an undistinguished crowd; mode- 
rately enough instructed in certain points, but morally restrained and disci- 

lined at the moment of trying their strength, and in the difficult passage 
we boyhood to manly maturity. 

What a contrast between this system and the position of the youths who 
hurry to Paris to complete their higher studies, and to qualify themselves for 
their future professions! On leaving their schools and families they are 
thrown into this immense city alone, without guardian or counsellor ; entirely 
emancipated from all authority and restriction, lost in the crowd, and in the 
obscurity of their lives a prey to all the weariness of isolation, to all the con- 
tagious temptations of passion, inexperience, opportunity, and example, with- 
out moral check or support, at the exact epoch when they stand in the most 
urgent need of both. I have never reflected without a profound sentiment of 
grief on the deplorable condition of the young men who pour in crowds into 
our great seminaries. No one knows or is able to calculate how many of our 
children lose themselves entirely under this irregular and unrestricted trial, 
or what traces of it remain, a the whole course of their after lives on 
the minds, ideas, and characters of those whom it has not utterly overthrown. 


M. Guizot accordingly broached a plan for the introduction of 
the College system into France, which was favourably entertained 
both by Catholics and Protestants, but which was overwhelmed 
in the rush of political events. 

Among the special reforms of M. Guizot in the department of 
superior education was the re-establishment, in the Institute, of 
the class of moral and political sciences, which had been sup- 
pressed by Napoleon, who found that those sciences did not lead 
so directly as they ought to the conclusion that a sensualist 
despotism was the best moral and political state for man. M. 
Guizot may also number among the monuments of his adminis- 
tration, which no revolution can sweep away, the noble collec- 
tion, now amounting to 114 volumes, of documentary materials 
for the history of France, commenced by the “ Society of the 
History of France” under his auspices as Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The remainder of the volume is taken up with general politics. 
It contains notices of interesting events, including the Jacobin 
rising at Lyons im 1834, and of important men. The style, as 
in the previous volumes, is too much that of a lecturer on 
history, too little that of an historian, We are presented with 
the reasons of actions and the connexion of events when we 
should prefer, in the first instance at least, a plain statement of 
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the actions and events themselves. But this is not M. Guizot’s 
way, and the world is glad, at all events, to receive from him in 
his own way the account of an administration illustrious and 
not barren in its course, though disastrous in its close. 


MRS. THOMSON’S LIFE OF GEORGE VILLIERS.* 


“RETURN ” of the number of female writers of history, 
their names, their ages (if one may hint at such a thing), 
and their qualifications (if any way of measuring them can_ be 
found), would be a very curious document indeed. What first 
put it into the head of Mrs. This and Miss The-other to begin to 
write the Life and Times of this or that long-deceased personage ? 
Why is it they almost always confine themselves to two or three 
particular centuries? They very seldom trust themselves into 
the depths of hoar antiquity. They as seldom come very near to 
our own times. For the most part, the ladies confine them- 
selves to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. When they 
o earlier they are peonety not very lucky. The world at 
eo has probably forgotten, but we critics have not, how a 
certain Mrs. Matthew Hall dealt some years back with the 
* Queens before the Conquest.” Mrs. Hall, indeed, is an ex- 
ception both ways, for our advertising columns have told us— 
we can boast of no more intimate knowledge—that she has since 
tried her hand on the more recent and doubtless more attractive 
theme of the “Princesses Royal.” But even the fifteenth 
century is commonly tabooed. Miss Costello, we believe it is, 
has written a life, which we do not remember to have seen, of 
“Mary, the Young Duchess of Burgundy ;” and we remember 
to have seen, somewhere or other among the many volumes of 
Miss Pardoe, an account of the last siege of Constantinople, in 
which was an eloquent description of the spot “where the 
invading Prophet pitched his standard.” What this might mean 
certainly puzzled us. Was Mahomet the Conqueror the chosen 
and special prophet of some cultus of Miss Pardoe’s own? Or 
was it a case of just retribution? Mahomet the son of Abdallah, 
who published the Koran—we are obliged to be particular for 
fear of getting confused ourselves—most certainly confounded 
Miriam the prophetess of the Old Testament with Mary the 
Virgin of the New. What could be a more appropriate penalty 
than that one of our female instructors so long after should in 
turn confound him with a namesake and disciple only eight 
centuries apart? Those ladies act much more wisely who keep 
within the two favoured centuries. They certainly have several 
attractions for female pens. They are far enough removed 
from our own days to throw a halo of learning and research 
over those who write of them; while they are not so far removed 
as to look either pedantic, like the days of the Gorgos and the 
Aspasias, or crabbed and antiquarian like those of the Eadgyths 
and the Swanhildas. Then again in earlier times, one can hardly 
do much without a little Greek and Latin, while a very decent 
figure may be cut in those particular centuries with nothing 
worse than English and French, To be sure, Thuanus wrote some 
massive Latin folios, but one does not expect ladies to look at 
them while there are so many pretty ““ Mémoires” to be read 
instead; and, moreover, we fancy there are cribs to Thuanus of 
long standing, while cribs to Florence of Worcester and Matthew 
Paris are due only to the very recent enterprise of Mr. Bohn and 
Dr. Giles. Then there is something else about those centuries 
which may seem divided between attraction and repulsion, but 
which practically acts as the former. We do not profess to sa: 
that those two centuries were really the most disreputable of all 
centuries, but they certainly have an unusual amount of light 
thrown upon their frailties. We have a general notion that the 
rivate life of William Rufus was not exactly what it should 
lose been, but we have not half so many stories to tell about 
him as Miss Pardoe has to tell about Francis 1. We do not 
wish to be misunderstood. We would not for the world insinuate 
that it is more than an accident that, when the Life of a more 
than usually disreputable King is given to the world, it is sure to 
be a lady, and commonly an unmarried lady, who is the writer 
of it. e cannot suppose that the characters of the later Valois 
Kings have any special attraction for the well-regulated female 
mind of Britain. We doubt not that the pleasure consists in 
passing by what ought to be passed by, in the thrill of virtuous 
satisfaction which such an operation must excite, and in the 
delightful feeling of thankfulness raised by the thought that 
authoress and readers alike are British maids and matrons of the 
age of Victoria, and not French, we will not say what, of the age 
of King Francis and King Henry. The emotion must be some- 
thing like that with which the well-taught and chastened eye 
hastens from the Sicilian Telegram to the Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages ; while just enough of temptation to earn the merit of 
resistance is supplied by the columns consecrated to the judicial 
exploits of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. If you write a Life of Saint 
Louis, there is nothing to leave out, and consequently no merit 
to be gained either by the complete omission or by the delicate 
allusions in which a virtuous indignation can show both skill and 
eloquence. But if you write the Life of Saint Louis’s remote 
descendants, a whole score of good works may easily be run up 
by o fair narrator for the behoof alike of herself and her gentle 
readers. 


* The Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. From 
Original and Authentic Sources. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1860. 


By Mrs. Thomson. 3 


Mrs. Thomson, whose volumes have set us meditating more 
generally upon the whole subject, must be quite a mother in 
srael among the busy daughters of Clio. As the great Mr. 
Buckle dedicates his first volume to his mother, so Mrs. 
Thomson dedicates her far from first volume to her son—a 
gentleman, it seems, already in Holy Orders. She has already, 
as her title-page informs us, written Memuvirs of the Court of 
Henry the Eighth, a Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, and Memoirs 
of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. We do not, of course, 
insinuate that Mrs. Thomson is in a position really to write 
** Memoirs,” in the literal sense of that much-abused word, of 
any of these historic worthies. But we have visions of having 
seen books of Mrs. Thomson’s in years very long past, in times 
when we were yet too young to wield the critical rod. We do 
not, indeed, remember what we thought about them, or whether 
we thought about them at all. This we greatly regret. We 
should like to be able to balance Mrs. Thomson against 
Mr. Froude and Lord Macaulay. We should like to have 
a discreet lady’s opinion as to the exact relations between 
King Henry and the sisters Boleyn, and also to know 
whether Mrs. Thomson thinks that a good husband ever 
eut off his wife’s head one morning, and married her maid 
the next. These are points on which a male historian, who sees 
everything by the light of Acts of Parliament, cannot be so 
good a judge asa British matron who has also read the history, 
and who doubtless believes in the Ten Commandments. Then, 
about the great Sarah. Was she really so “abandoned a liar,” and 
was her husband quite so much troubled about half-a-guinea, as 
the noble historian tells us? Did her sister Fanny really go 
about crying oranges? Did the Duchess really swear quite so 
much as Lord Chancellor Campbell puts in his book? Mrs. 
Thomson’s testimony on these points we should impartially weigh 
against that of the Duchess’s graver male accusers. We are 
really sorry that it is only the Life of George Villiers, and not 
the other far more interesting subjects, which capricious fortune 
has thrown in our way. 

Mrs. Thomson is an average specimen of her class. She is not 
so flighty and romantic as Miss Strickland, nor so stupid and 
blundering as Mrs. Matthew Hall. But the whole is decidedly 
weak and a little dull, the English style is very poor, there is an 
entire lack of historic criticism, and, in some parts, unmistakeable 
signs of bookmaking. Thus, to make up the three volumes 
doubtless uired by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, several 
chapters are thrust into the third about Massinger, Ben Jonson, 
and the poets and artists of the time generally, which have 
very little directly to do with the Duke of Buckingham. 
To be sure, it is the “ Times” as well as the “ Life of Geor, 
Villiers” which Mrs. Thomson has undertaken to write, but the 
“Times of George Villiers” would include a vast number of 
things of far higher moment on which Mrs. Thomson barely 
touches. Her great object is to make out that George Villiers was 
not quite so bad as most people think. In so doing we think she 
rather misconceives the opinion of sober persons with regard to 
him. Against Buckingham, as against most men in ~ prominent 
position, libels were spread abroad in his own age which now no 
rational person believes. Nobody supposes that Buckingham 
was a mere monster. It is quite needless to go about to show 
that he did not poison King James. We are quite ready to 
grant to Mrs. Thomson that, as Lord High Admiral, he gave a 
good deal of attention to the improvement of the navy. The favour 
which he won from two successive Kings of very different tempers, 
and the personal affection with which he was regarded by his 
own kinsfolk and friends, show that he could not have been 
void of some amiable and endearing qualities. We dare say he 
was not morally- worse than many statesmen of mucli fuirer 
characters. But his vices were just those which are most pardon- 
able in a private man, but most pernicious in a shepherd of the 
people. Buckingham does not seem to have been bloodthirsty, 
oppressive, or treacherous, nor can we call him exactly avaricious, 
for, if he was rapacious with one hand, he was prodigal with the 
other. But many statesmen have been all these things, and yet 
have managed affairs a great deal better. Probably no King or 
Commonwealth would get on which resolved to employ no 
Minister who was not a model of conjugal fidelity. But it is rather 
too much when the Prime Minister of England makes open love 
to the Queen of France, and stirs up a war in the hope either of 
revenge or of paying hera visit. Buckingham, in short, was a man 
with some very taking personal qualities, but of no great ability and 
still less moral principle, who was raised by mere favouritisin to 
a position which needed, if possible, a good man, and at all events 
a wise one. Like many greater men, his head was turned by 
an elevation alike unexpected and undeserved. He vas haughty, 
headstrong, and capricious, guided in everything by purely per- 
sonal impulses. If he took care of the navy, be it remembered 
that he both stirred up needless wars and mismanaged them 
when he had stirred them up. Of course his home policy, as 
far as he had any policy, was despotic and unconstitutional ; but 
it would be overrating his intellect to attribute to him any of 
the long-reaching despotic schemes of Charles or Strafford. 
Strafford and Buckingham may indeed be well contrasted. 
Morally, we have little doubt in sayirg that Strafford was the 
worse man of the two. Strafford's private life was no better 
than Buckingham’s, and the vices which are half forgiven in a 
gay and gallant courtier look much blacker in a cool, crafty, 
tyrannical statesman. Strafford was a renegade, an oppressor, 
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a deliberate enemy of the Constitution of his country. We 
cannot call Buckingham anything of the sort. Yet Strafford was 
one who might, indeed, inspire hate, but it was hate mingled with 
a certain measure of respect. No one could despise Strafford— 
nothing was easier than to despise Buckingham. Buckingham, 
in short, was a mere Court favourite—Strafford was a real states- 
man. Strafford therefore remains to this day one of the idols 
of a considerable political and theological school, while the 
memory of Buckingham receives no incense except the small 
amount offered to it in the volumes of Mrs. Thomson. 


Mrs. Thomson’s book illustrates the common fault of writers of 
her class, and indeed of the half-learned generally. Ladies—and 
gentlemen too—of this sort often show an amount of research 
in their immediate department which, taken alone, is worthy of 
great praise. But this sort of research does really very little 
good unless combined with general historical knowledge and 
sound historical judgment. Phe grand example of failure in 
this way is Mr. Froude, with whom, in point of ability, we 
suppose none of our female writers will expect to be compared. 
Mr. Froude has studied his own immediate subject with ex- 
treme care, he knows how to tell a story, and he has no lack of 

eneral power. Why then does he fail? Simply because he 

as worked at one small part of history apart from the rest, 
with apparently very little knowledge of what happened before 
and after, and with an utter absence of that guiding sensus his- 
toricus without which all the research and all the genius in the 
world are good for nothing. Mrs. Thomson and her sisterhood 
make the same sort of fall, though, of course, from a far smaller 
height. They often study carefully within a very narrow 
range, but they are sure to blunder the moment they get beyond 
it. What, for instance, are we to make of such a bit of history 
as the following? Mrs. Thomson is discussing the origin of the 
Villiers family :— 

The founder of the family, Philip de Villers, of Lisle Adam, was a Norman 
Seigneur; he was also Grand Master of the Island of Rhodes, and signalized 
himself in the defence of that island against the Turks. After the conquest, 
certain lands in Leicestershire were granted by William the Conqueror to a 
Norman Knight bearing the appellation De Villers; but another branch of 
the same race remained in France, and its various members have been dis- 
tinguished in courts, in arms, and as legislators. Argiver de Villers was 
sewer to Philip the First; Pierre de Villers held the office of Grand Master 
in his native country, under Charles the Sixth. 


Now, doubtless Mrs. Thomson knows the family history of 
the house of Villiers much better than we do. Far be it from 
us to doubt the authenticity of either Philip, Argiver, or Pierre, 
though, perhaps, we: murmur a little when for dignities in the 
court of France in the eleventh and the fourteenth century, we 
are referred to “-Fuller’s Worthies of Leicestershire,” and to San- 
derson’s Lives of Mary Queen of Scots and her Son. But what we 
cannot make out is how Philip, the ‘Norman Seigneur,’ who 
apparently lived at or before the Norman Conquest, could also 
have been “Grand Master of the Isle of Rhodes, and have 
signalized himself in the defence of that island against the 
Turks.” Does Mrs. Thomson really believe either that the 
Norman Conquest took place in the fifteenth century, or the 
Siege of Rhodes in the eleventh? It would have been better, 
because at all events possible, to have said that an ancestor of 
the house of Villiers signalized himself in the earlier defence of 
Rhodes against Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Again, how could Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, son of 
the Protector Somerset, be only sixty-three in 1621 (i. 262), 
seeing his father was beheaded in 1552? What is meant (p. 329) 
by saying that ‘James V. went into France several times—first, 
to woo the daughter of the French King, the Lady Mary of 
Lorraine?” No number two is added, but does not Mrs. 
Thomson know that James V. married twice—that Magdalen of 
France and Mary of Guise (or Lorraine) were as much two diffe- 
rent women as Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn—and also 
that “the Lady Mary of Lorraine” could in no case have been 
“the daughter of the French King”? In this last matter, indeed, 
we seem to see a little bit of the fashionable Imperial geography 
cropping out. Then, again, Mrs. Thomson ought really to know 
better than to transplant, as she several times dues, an “‘ Emperor 
of Austria” —that choice creation of the nineteenth century—into 
the age of the Thirty Years’ War. Again, a decently-educated 
Englishwoman, who has a son in Holy Orders, ought not to call 
the rulers of the University of Cambridge “the Heads of the 

College.” (i. 55-) We had, indeed, collected a rather long list 
of minor errors of various kinds, but we have only room for one 
or two specimens of passages which we really do not understand. 
Thus, Buckingham is standing for the Chancellorship of Cam- 
bridge. His biographer says :— 

That dignity was considered then, as it now is, one of the highest tributes 
to personal character, as well as to political eminence, that the nation could 
offer. It happened that Doctor Mew, the Master of Trinity College, was the 
King’s Chaplain. No fewer than forty-three votes were obtained by his 
means; nevertheless, there was a powerful opponent in Lord Thomas Howard 
son of the late Chancellor; a hundred and t votes against the Duke were 
secured by him, and with more exertion it is sup that he might have 
defeated the Duke’s partisans. 


Without turning to some other book, no one could tell, from 
Mrs. Thomson’s account alone, whether Lord Thomas Howard 
stood himself, or merely canvassed for somebody else ; and Mrs. 


Thomson’s state of the poll looks as if.a candidate who had 43 


votes might have a majority over one who had 103. 


Again, what possible meaning is there in the following 
sentence :— 

Such was the state of our maritime affairs at the accession of Charles the 
First. The eo to which all these preparations were destined was soon 
apparent, Trilling as this naval force appeared in those days, it was deemed 
magnificent in the reign of the Stuart Kings. 

Or, again, who can construe this P— 
Rubens painted, for three thousand pounds, the ceiling of the Banqueti 
House built by Inigo Jones—and depicting the “ Apotheosis of King James ;” 
a subject highly inconsistent for the purpose for which it is now most strangely 

appropriated as a chapel. 

Or, in an account of the famous dwarf, Sir Jeffrey Hudson :— 

After the Restoration he was suspected of being concerned in the Popish 
plot, and confined in the Gate House at Westminster. Here, a life that had 

n rendered worthy of record even by his very littleness was closed, in 1682 ; 
his old enemy, a gigantic porter at Whitehal in Charles’s time, with whom 
the little creature was in incessant strife, having long since been displaced— 
and another giant, Oliver Cromwell’s porter, established in his stead. P 


Finally we have a life of Waller. He lives on into the reign of 
James IL. Waller calls James “ Sire,” and Mrs, Thomson calls 
him King; yet Waller “expired at Beaconsfield, in October, 
1678, and thus escaped being the witness of another revolution.” 
Probably this is a misprint for 1688. Probably it is also a mis- 
print when we are told that Queen Elizabeth founded St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, in 1660; but dates are of some little 
importance, and an author ought to take some care in correcting 
the press. 

In a word, the biography of a prominent man in any age of 
English history is part of the history of England, and the his- 
tory of England is a subject a great deal too important and a 

“ deal too difficult to be left to the mercy of half-learned 
adies. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK.* 


F all the Indian heroes there is none whose renown will 

so long outlive the crisis in which it was earned as that 
of Merdieck. The reputation won by the achievements of 
his last few months of life was almost as exceptional as the 
obscurity in which the unquestionable merits of his whole 
career, up to the time of the mutiny, had been suffered 
to pass unnoticed. The same caprice of fortune which 
had refused him his due honour during a long life of dis- 
appointment, repaid him with overflowing measure at the 
last. There were many who suffered more in the mutiny, 
and there were one or two who did greater service to the 
Empire; but there was none who was so idolized by his 
countrymen during the short duration of his triumphs, or whose 
loss was so genuinely mourned. His victories were the first 
relief to the long series of disheartening tidings which mail-boat 
after mail-boat had brought; and the overwhelming numbers 
and tremendous hardships in spite of which they were won, and 
the news of the massacres at Cawnpore fur which they were the 
first revenge, riveted on them an intensity of interest which was 
never excited by the important but more protracted operations 
in other parts of India. Much of Havelock’s popularity was 
due, no doubt, to a just admiration of his gallantry and bril- 
liant leadership. But it was enhanced by the certainty of which 
the whole nation was nervously aware, that on his conduct and 
skill it depended whether the wives and children of the dogged 
defenders of Lucknow should or should not furnish materials 
for another such scene of horror as had been enacted at Cawnpore. 
And his death, when his course was ended and his task was done, 
in the freshness of his sudden renown, left his reputation un- 
dimmed by the detraction with which England too often rewards 
her heroes. 

The admiration of him does good to the generation that feels 
it, for he was atypical English hero—the hero, not of élan, but of 
duty. We have no chance, even if we wished it, of producing 
the enthusiastic warriors whose memory is wetubipped in other 
lands. There is little to reward passionate ambition in an Eng- 
lish military career. With rare exceptions, power at home is not, 
among us, the reward of successful fighting abroad. An English 
soldier can nourish no hope of ping at some splendid prize 
in the confusion of a turbulent epoch. He knows that the only 
object of his battles is to conquer an early peace, and that there- 
fore he is labouring for nothing else except to bring back the 
state of things which will make him disregarded and obscure. 
The “cold shade’’ under which he really fights is the knowledge 
that he can look to — like a material repayment for his 
exertions and his risk—that his glory, if he wins glory, will be 
very transitory, that if he is poor he will probably remain so, 
and that the consciousness of having done his duty is the only 
adequate reward he must expect. No doubt the existence of 
such a feeling is likely, in the mass of men, to make their zeal 
very circumspect and lukewarm. But when the sense of dut 
does produce heroes, they are made of far finer stuff. Their 
courage is quite as high, their perseverance and self-denial are 
much greater. They show none of the mean self-interest, the 
petty jealousies, the craving for an immediate harvest of credit 
and popularity which have so often defaced the reputation of 
military celebrities. The disadvantage under which they lie is, 


* Memoirs of Major-General Sir Hi Havelock. By John Clark 
Mer of Maj enry y 


London: Longman. 1860. 
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that their characters contain so much that is solid and so little } 


that is showy that they often fail to attract the attention 
requisite to eae them a sphere in which their powers can be 
displayed. It is only by a mere chance that such characters are 
revealed ; but if they are once brought into notice, the sense of 
security they inspire easily enables them to distance all com- 
petitors. 

Havelock was a model specimen of the school of duty-heroes 
of which the Duke of Wellington was the chief. He was no 
“ fire-eater”—no purely martial enthusiasm was the mainspring 
of his energy. There was little in his early predilections to 
point to the profession in which he was to become eminent. The 
only trait his schoolfellows remember of him was what brought 
him plenty of ridicule in after life, but what made him the 
man that could execute the march on Lucknow—an obstinate 
and unconquerable sense of duty. He was brought up originally 
for the law, and apparently preferred it asa profession, and it 
was only the stern refusal of his father to aid him in its prosecu- 
tion that forced him into the army. He therefore became a 
soldier to some extent against his will; and, at the time he 
was forced to do so, the prospects of the profession were sufli- 
ciently uninviting. He himself was twenty years of age—the 
pot war was just concluded—and other men of ability, like the 
ate Baron Watson, were making in despair the contrary change, 
and abandoning the army for the law. For eight years after 
obtaining his commission, he was transferred from one home 
station to another, passing his time in the hopeless inactivity 
of a barrack life. He did his best, however, to advance 
in his profession, by study, if not by service—diligently 
reading every military work he could obtain, and accumulating 
the knowle ge of tactics which was so useful to him some 
forty years later. After the lapse of eight years, he began 
to despair of home ag ate er and contrived an exchange 
to India. But India brought him no promotion. He had 
been two years a lieutenant when he sailed in 1823, and he 
remained a lieutenant for some fifteen years longer. 1t was not 
for want of exertion on his part. He served with distinction in 
the first Burmese war—he volunteered for every position of 
usefulness that offered—he wrote strategical works which his 
biographer assures us were of great value—no “ urgent private 
affuirs” ever induced him to stir from under the burning Indian 
sun which held his frail constitution in constant jeopardy—but 
all these claims were too weak to procure his captaincy. In 
almost every army there are but two means of advancement— 
merit, which in quiet times is a euphemism for interest, and 
money ; and Havelock had neither. But fortune was unusually 
cruel to him. Three several times did he induce a mercantile 
house to promise an advance of the necessary purchase money, 
and each time, before the opportunity had arrived, the house 
became bankrupt. But he never, through all those three-and- 
twenty years of hard-working, hopeless subalternship, lost a 
particle of the zeal with which he studied in its minutest details 
the science of his profession. At last, in 1838, the captaincy 
came, just in time for the disastrous Affghan war. His peculiar 
ill-luck still pursued him. He was present at most of the impor- 
tant actions that were fought by our ill-fated but heroic army—he 
was on Sir John Keane’s staff at Ghuznee—hewas General El phin- 
stone’s Persian interpreter during the short interval of quiet that 
preceded the massacre of Cabul—and he was finally shut up 
with Sir Robert Sale at Jellalabad. Here his stern Puritan 
resolution stood the English cause in good stead when Sale’s 
council of war had resolved upon surrendering the town to 
Akhbar Khan. Havelock’s and Broadfoot’s seem to have been 
the only voices lifted up against so disastrous a decision; and 
apparently it was due to the energy, and earnestness, and supe- 
rior knowledge displayed by him and his coadjutor that Sale at 
last consented to undertake the gallant defence to which he owes 
it that he has a name in history. Throughout that siege, and in 
the victory by which it was raised, Havelock performed inestim- 
able service. But it was unacknowledged service, which brought 
honour, not to himself, but to his commanders. He was omni 
unfortunate in the expedition to Kohistan, which terminated 
the war. The victory at Istaliff was entirely his own. The 
conduct of the operation was abandoned to him by his com- 
mander, General M‘Caskill; the plan of it was drawn out by 
him; and the execution of that plan was left in his hands. But 
nevertheless it was General M‘Caskill who received the Cross of 
the Bath for it. 


He was destined to pass another ten years in comparative 
obscurity before any distinction at all adequate to his merits or 
efforts was opened to him. He was in all the bloody campaigns 
of those years of rapid annexation. He was present at Feroze- 
shuhur, Sobraon, Chilianwallah, Goojerat, and many a fiercely 
contested battle besides. The professional skill and conduct 
he displayed raised him high in the estimation of the generals 
under whom he served, but the old want of interest and money 
prevented that esteem from finding a practical expression in pro- 
motion. In 1854, however, the fortune that had frowned on him 
‘so long began to relent. A brevet landed him in the list of 
colonels, and Lord Hardinge, who in the course of his Indian 
— had been struck by Havelock’s abilities, appointed 

im successively Quartermaster-General, and Adjutant-General 
in India; and when the Persian war broke out, two years later, 
he received the command of a division. But it was not till the 
mutiny came, and the terrible straits of the Indian Government 


forced them to disregard even the best Horse Guards’ interest 
in their appointments, that he obtained for the first time an in- 
dependent command, and was enabled to try in practice the 
a of military science he had gathered so patiently and so 
ong. 

The picture of that celebrated march on Lucknow is too fresh 
in the memory of every Englishman to need retouching. It 
would be tame enough to abstract, in such space as we could 
spare, the vicissitudes and the triumphs on whose minutest detail 
a whole nation, three years ago, was hanging with breathless in- 
terest. Those who wish to renew the emotions with which they 
watched for every mail in the autumn of 1857, we commend to 
Mr. Marshman’s spirited story. Those tidings of awful tragedy 
and of chivalrous achievement, bursting suddenly upon our quiet, 
impassive generation, roused some feelings that have wn 
disappeared. We have forgotten the burning fury, the revelling 
in dreams and threats of bloodthirsty revenge, which for a few 
weeks filled, not only newspapers, but sermons. But the enthu- 
siastic admiration for the gallant veteran, the masterly tactician 
who, after toiling through a life of undeserved obscurity, emerged 
for a few brief months into the bright glory of rescuing an Empire 
in its deepest need from almost overpowering foes, is a f 
which will never pass away. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE— 


EVERY EVENING. Maile. DUVERGER—M. LECLERE. Monday, “Un Vieux de 
la Vielle Roche,” “‘Contenor Polyphene,” “ L’ Invitation a la Valse.” 
Orchestra Stalls, 7s. ¢4.; Balcony Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Private Boxes, from 
‘o Guineas. Commence at Eight o’clock. Box Office open from Eleven to Five A 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—EXETER HALL.— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. An EXTRA SPECIAL CONCERT will be given to the 
ORPHEONISTES of FRANCE on FRIDAY NEXT, 20th June. As the Members of 
French Choral Societies invited to be present will occupy the whole of the audience part 
Exeter Hall, no public admissions can be issued. 


"THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION—ST. JAMES’S HALL— 
ight. GREAT ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. Mendelssohn's 


Hallé. Band and Choir of Three Hundred Performers. Conductor, M. BENEDICT. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. each, at the Hall, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, June 25th, 26th, and 28th.—GREAT 
FRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, by THREE THOUSAND PERFORMERS.—This 

great combination of the Freach Chora! Societies. ge te deputations from nearly 

every Department of France, representing 170 distinct Choral Societ 

between 3000 and 4000 Performers, conducted Ls M. E 

Association des Sociétés Chorales de Paris, will 


Regiment of Guides will accompany portions of the Vocal Music, and perform 
of the most admired Pieces of their repertoire each day. 
Organist of Saint Eustache, Paris, will preside at the Organ. 
yonaa eee: By Single Day Tickets, bought before each day, 5s.; by payment on the day, 

's. Gd. ; Reserv: 


pal T at 
able at the Chief Office) 
will open at Twelve, and the 
day at Three o'clock. 
Norice.—The leading Railway Companies north of London will issue Return Tick 
over their lines, available from the 23rd to the 29th June. Other Railway Companies 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — BAND OF THE GUIDES.— 
By the gracious permission of the Emperor of the French, this celebrated Band will 
a a Se to England, and take part in the performance on the 


FRENCH FESTIVAL—MONDAY NEXT—FIVE 

SHILLING TICKETS.—The Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall Offices will remain open 
for the sale of Tickets of Admission at Five Shillings each, or for Reserved Seats, up to 
Nine o’clock THIS EVENING, Saturday. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE.—Educational Classes, conducted by eminent Professors 
Teachers, and for which the Courts and Collections are made specially available, with 
other advantages and privileges. ag ee will be made with Schools. 

Prospectus can be obtained, with every information, at the Office of the Literary 
Department, near the Byzantine Court. 

By Order of the Directors, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent of Literary Department, Crystal Palace. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. —DRAWING from the ANTIQUE 

and MODELLING, &.— CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and 
LITERATURE.—Mr. W. K. SH&NTON’S Classes meet on Tuesdays and Fridays. Geatle- 
men’s Class at Eleven a.M.; Ladies’ Class at One P.M. The Class-rooms are private, and 
the whole Collection of Models is available for the use of the Students. Pupils brought up 
as Artists. Special arrangements made with Schools. Apply to the Superintendent of the 
Literary Department, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN.—AN EXHI- 


BITION OF ROSES will take place on WEDNESDAY, JULY 18th. A List of Prizes, 
together with full particulars, will be published in the course of a few days. 


WASHINGTON FRIEND’S GRAND MUSICAL AND 
PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the 
and Melodies, Dally at Three and Bight Stalls, Aree 
Gallery, 1s. Secretary, Mr. W. H. EDwaRps.—St. James's Hall, Piccadilly.” , 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIPTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their G ‘ 

PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is, 
logue, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ON VIEW.—The BARON TRIQUETI'S THREE 

GROUPS of SCULPTURE in IVORY, and a VASE in IVORY and BRONZE—repre- 
senting “ The Dreams of Youth and Maturity,” now EXHIBITING at Messrs. P. and D, 
COLNAGHIL, SCOTT, and CO.’S Establishment, 14, Pall Mall East. 


J ERUSALEM.—TWO GREAT PICTURES. by SELOUS, 

each 12 feet by 8 feet, containing more than 200 especial points of interest. 1. “Jeru- 

m 01 

ive NOW ON VIEW at Messrs, LEGUATT, HAYWALD, and LEGGATT’S, 79, Cornhill. 

Open daily, from Nine te Six o’clock, Free. 


[HE BELIEF OF LUCKNOW. TRIOM 
M NG of HA an r .—This 
from Ten to Six o'clock, Admission by Card, or Sixpence each, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
May-day, and Serenade for Pianoforte and Orchestra. Madame Catherine Hayes, Miss 
Festival at the Crystal the above 
extra; alimited number of Stalls will also be Reserved in the Transept Galleries, at _ 
each; Sets of Transferable Tickets (one admission to each of the Three Performances), 
12s. 6d.; Sets of Reserved Seats, 12s. 6d. extra; or if in the Galleries, %s. These Tickets 
| run Excursion which they will give notice, 
| 
‘ 
i 
5, 
Ci 
— 
— — j 
‘ 


- minutes’ walk of the Cryst 
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PHILOSOPHY AND REVELATION.—A COURSE of 
FOUR LECTURES on the eos subject will be delivered by A.J. S TT, Esq. 
in the Theatre of the MARYLE INSTITUTION Eawnrds-street, ALE 
on the Evenings of Moniay, ; Friday, A. oth; Tuesday, July 10th; and Friday, 
Suly 18th. Each Lecture to commence at Eight o 
TICKETS FOR THE CouRSK:—Reserved Seats, Seats, 10s. 61. ; ay be 
obtained at Mitehell’s Roval Library, Old Bond-street ; Warren Hall and Co.'s, Cath brid e- 
race, meen n-road; Ward and Co.’s, Paternoster-row; and at the Library of the 
ution 


THE 1. DATE HENRY HALLAM. —The Committee for raising 

MORIAL TO THE rg | ae. LLAM, have resolved to erect a FULL- 

ENGTH of him in ST. PAUL’S; Site having been offered by the 
an and Chapter. 

Friends and Subscribers ave roanected to pay their Sentyteuiionnte the following London 
Bankers :—Messrs, Cours Messrs. DRUMMO: and Co., Messrs. PRESCOTT, 
Grote, and Co.; Sir Joun Bart., and Co.; or casts. MARTIN, CALL, and Co. 

Communications may be addressed to Sir JOHN BOILEAU, Treasurer; or to FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON and JoHN Murray, Honorary Secretaries, at No. 50, Albemarle-street. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL.—The Rev. WM. FLAVEL 
RNDALL, M.A., Ph.D. (late of Worcester), has been appointed Head Master and 
Chaplain of the Min Hill School, and will MEET the PUPILS to commence the work of the 
ssion on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1860.—Further information may be cn ned from 
Rev. THOMAS REES, Resident Secretary, Mill Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex 


A HEAD MASTER. 
TO CLERGYMEN AND GRADUATES OF CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 


Bir KENHEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.—WANTED, 
A HEAD MASTER for the above. Salary, £200; with £50 allowance for Coals, &c., 
and Gapitation Fees. Residence, Rent, and Taxes free, with accommodation for Thirty- 
five Boarders. Testimoninis to he sent in, on or before the 5th July “wom to the Hon. 
Secretary, JACKSON TOWNSEND, Esy., 1, Mortimer-terrace, Birkenh 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Crediton, 
near Exeter.—The Rev. JOHN LANGFORD CAPPER, B.A. (late Sohour of Wadham 
xfori, Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London), 8 MAST ER of the above 
School, HECEIVES 4 into his Honse a limited number of BOARDERS, who enjoy the 
te Family, Bo woe - advantages of a sound Classical, Mathematical, 


TERMS, 
For Pupils water Fourteen years old .... 
és above Fourteen years old ” 
oe above Sixteen (i preparing for the University) £45 
Tor further information feapocting the valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions attached 
to the School, apply to Mr. Cap 
The yminates on Mond , the 30th o guy. 
on at this School are eligible the Stapleton Scholarships, at Exeter 
Oxfo 


GOVERN ESSES, TUTORS, AND SCHOOLS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


HEINE and CO., 2, Duke-strect, 


They and, Agents rit Prinei pak in 

RANGE ANY, AND, and place Pupils 

to iucational Advertiser” (free for 
wopence) contains a large List of Schoinstic 


AR: RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 
8.—A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 
him me the next Examination, will be happy to meet w ith others, resident or non-resident. 
His Establishment can be highly d for its and by persons 
of very high standing, whose Sone have passed distinguished Examinations. One of them 
obtained of nearly the highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 
ear. Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 
}) and | general management afford every facility for rapid progress, without havin 
recourse to “crammiyg.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 


A N UNDERGRADUATE OF OXFORD, Scholar of his 
College, wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTOR during a 

wt of phe present Song Vacation. Applications to be addressed to the steward of the 
nion Society, 


A N UNDERGRADUATE of OXFORD wishes to READ at 
some QUIET PLACE during the LONG VACATION, Having no preference for any 
articular locality, ne we choose any town or villfze in the country where he could 
eet with ONE or TWO PUPILS for a couple of hours, or so, per day. Classics, Mathe- 

matics, &e.- —Ad tdress, A. E., Ulerata Office, Oxford. 


HE 1 FRIENDS OF A LADY are wishful to place her under 
the CARE of a MARRIED CLERGYMAN and HIS FAMILY. Cheerful Society in a 

quiet Country House, not less than Twenty Miles from London, required. References 

gichonsed. m, ply, with terms and particulars, to M. D., care of Messrs. CORBYN, Poultry, 
ndon, 


T° INVALIDS.—A PHYSICIAN, married, and without 


family, divine in a commodions house at the West-end of London, is anxious to 
“ive an IN 1D LADY or GENTLEMAN. For terms and particulars, addiess 
EDICUS, care v4 Mr. CHURCHILL, Il, New Burlington-street; or personal application 
may be made to Mr. CHURCHILL. 


[TH E TURKISH BATH, PALACE STREET. PIMLICO, 
iu. ti Mies hae Gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted), from Seven 


YDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


BSTABLISHMENT Upper 5 Norwood. Ay lete with every comfort, within twenty 

al is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The ‘atter can have the advantage, > if deaived, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr, Ri?TTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


FLX DROPATHY — —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment now OPEN for the tign Fotients, under the 
rintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. BE. W. LAN p. Bat Author of 
athy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Seeond Edition. Ww Burlington- 
street. All applieations to be made of the Secretary, Mr. J. K 


0s PITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
HE CHEST, Brompton, —Subseri mations, and Legacies are 
REATLY 3 EEDED to maintain in vigour this Charity, which Res no Endowment 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. * 

HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


Bankers—Messrs. DEscor, and Co, 


HOSPitaL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
: NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDO 
President-SAMUEL GURNEY, Esa., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH and DR. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr, STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M‘WHINNIE. 
Sndscriptions most thank the Presid Secretary, 
aw fions ‘an, and Co., 54, Lom 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Ho. Sec. 
ALFRED 8S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


Ont-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wetnoctars, | and Thursdays, at Three o'clock. 
In- Patients must procure a Governor's recommend: 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1302.—Two HUNDRED BEps. 
President—The Bight Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Oases of Fever of every kind, and in all s of mal ing in th flies 
Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are into the all 


FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. be d to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
Hoare and Go. ., Figet-street; or to the Secretary tars, the = 


ELLING 0 FF DRESSING CASES, DESPATOH 


Boxes, Travelin , Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
Superior’ Cutl also, an t 


PROPOSED COLLEGE AT CLIFTON. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The of Bristol. W. H. Harford, 
The Rey. the Dean of Bristol. aines Hasse! 
Vettes Bs r. Commissioner Hill. 


he Rev. Mourant Brock, 


T 
A a t, EB Edward James, Es 
Berns ard, Thos. L. Jenkins, Esq. 
ees T. P. Jose, Esq. 
Buda: Wm. Poole King, Esq. 


F. N. Budd, Esq Oo. C. Lane, Esq. 
J.B. Es W. H. Gore Langton, Esq., M.P. 
Colonel fins, 


wae Gale Coles, Esq. 
John Colthurst, Esq. 
Joseph Cookson, Esq. RJ. Ra maden, Es 
Cooke, Esq. 


saac A. Cooke, Esq. Joshua Saunders, Esq. 

Wm. Cross, Esq. Major Savile. 

Alfred Cox, Lone Albany B. 

Edward Daniel Thomas Sawer, E: 

Sir Arthur H. Bart. Dr. Symon 

Conrad W, Finzel, Esq. Arthur E. M.P. 

HB Ford, Esq. Lieutenant- 
he Rey. Canon Girdlestone, The Rev. Benjatnin Winthrop. 
he Rev. Canon Guthrie. H. 8. Wasbrough, 

The Rev. J, Heyworth. The Rev. Eaward Young. 


Honorary Secretary—Edward James, Esq. 
Solicitors—Henry 8. Wasbrough, Esq.; and Alfred Cox, Esq. 

The absence of any Institution of high character in the nature of a Publie School has 
long Deon fit es a great drawback to the many advantages which Clifton offers as a fesi- 

ence for families, 

It is therefore proposed to establish a College at Clifton which shall provide for the Sons 
of Gentlemen, on moderate terms, a Ciassical, Mathematical, and general education of the 
highest class, and such as may fittingly prepare them for the Universities, for the Civil 
and Military Government Examinations, and for the active pursuits of life. 

t is believed that no place can be fi found in the Kingdom more aiibie for such an 
Institution, for, whilst conveniently near to the numerous families resident in Clifton 
and its neighbourhood, the immediate Rs rintty of the Downs secures a wide range where 
oN the healthful sports of youth may be vores in perfect freedom. 

e Religious teaching of the Conese, to he in accordance with that of o. yaya of 
Biginn pad ne constitution to be based, as nearly as possibile, on the model of the great 
ublic School 

The rate of charges for the Pupils is proposed to be from £16 to £20, according to Gpeem. 
There will be no extras, except for Drawing, Fortification, the Oriental Languages, Books, 
instruments, and Stationery. 

Provision will be made for Boarding Pupils with the Masters. 

No Pupil will be admstieed except on the nomination of a Shareholder, and on the 
Deed of the Committe 

ed of Constitution to be based on the Limited Lishility Act. The necessary 

Capital to be raised in 400 Shares of £25 each, to be allotted at the direretion of the Gum 

tee, with power to increase the number, and to be paid ty Calls, from time to time, as 

mired. No Shares will be transferred without the consent Ot the Committee. 

he Shareholders to be divided into two Classes. Those co ye in Class A, to have 
the right, in perpetuity, of nominating one Pupil in respect of each 

ose comprised in Class B. will be entitled to receive Interest at ‘the rate of £4 per 
Centum per Annum on their eee. np Capital, from the time of opening the Coliege. 

It is, however, 5 oposed that S marae ders in Class B. shall have the right at any time 
to be transferred to Class A., and also that, subject to such right, the Committee shail 
have power, from time to time, to redeem all or any of the Shares in Class B. on repayment 
of the amount of all Calls made thereon. 

t may here be mentioned that such Institutions, when well conducted, have almost 
invariably proved a profitable investment to Shareholders (as in the ease of Chelteu 
College, where the Shares have been transferred at cix times their original cost), and at 
the same time conferred great benefit to the places where they have been founded, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Provisional Committee of the Proposed Company for Establishing a 
College at Clifton, 


GENTLEMEN,—I request that you will allot to me .................. Shares ia Claas A. and 
Shares in Class B. in the above-mentioned undertaking; and I h agree to 
accept such Shares, or any less number, and to the sum of £2 per Share, way of 


Deposit, when aud as you shall direct. =a am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
Name in full . 
Address in fall 
Date 


The of the Clifton College Com: 
tee Room, 37, Curn-street, Bristol. _— 


Further information may be oyfnined of the Honorary Secretary, addressed 
Committee Room, 37, Corn-street, Bristo ad 


ND IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 

NEARLY ON HUNDRED THOUSA LAND (02,000 held on Lease direc’ 
from the Crown, and 509 Freehold) portion nificently watered, and 
fuitanle for Stock of ail kinds. especialiy Horses, and for Sheep and Cattie runs, 

THE HOME FARM 
is within five miles of a Harbour, and consists of 200 acres of Freehold Land, enclosed in a 
wire fence, with excellent Dwelling House, Barns, Sheds, and Farm Buildin 8, Mabling for 
Sixty Horses, Drays, Carts, Wagous, Teams, and’ Implements; and a G Garden Farm of 
acres of Freehuld Land aud’ House. Tue property is situated in the heart of at rich mineral 
country, and includes 
A LEAD MINE, 


which has been tried and found very productive. Thereis strong reason for tet also 
exists in large quantities in many parts of the estate. a 
neludes 


A WHALE FISHERY 
sp the Coast, now in fall and successful work, with all its Piant, Implements, Whalers’ 
onses, &c. 
The Proprietor (who is at present in the country) will proceed to the Colony with the 
rehaser in order to give him fuil possession. 
PR A PARTY OF THR&E OR FOUR ENTERPRISING EMIGRANTS, each comeneet- 
ings a Moderate Capital, the property affurds a fine opening, with every pr ospect 
some and immediate return fur sume £12,000 which have already been laid out uF ~Vy t. 
Or it will be let on Lense, in three holdings—viz., the Farm, Dweiling, Stone Sture 
and Agricultural Land at a very moderate rental; the Lead Mine at a Royalty ; ‘and the 


parti ‘apply to 
or er 
MR. ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 
(as Agent for the Proprietor), 2, Church-court, Clement’s-lane. 


BENNETTS RIFLEMAN’S WATOH, 65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
J BENNETT having manufactured a WA TCH s specially 


H nti “fae Watch tic f ¥ Si 

unting an pen-face atch, solicits e iss Ss large toc k 
Volunteers, In Silver, from Five Guineas; in Go’ ifteen Guineas. aud 
by Post. Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT'S Gena 


HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large 3 assortment of | Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tropical ron B with brass mount- 

ings and elegantly Japann: Piain lron "Bedstends for servants; every of 
Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in mae 0; birch, wainut-tree w 

deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding a fur 

scription of ed-room Furniture 


HEAL AND SON ’*S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Posniture 196, Totte tenham Court-road, W. 


wi ILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MAN UFAC. 
UPHOLSTERERsS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, NDON, mueh regret the by which they fear such of 
their Customers as have visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 
d from the dust, #s well as the disarrangement of f'Stoc tock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress, 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have pleasure in announcing that these ete, 
and comprise the addition to their airendy very extensive Premises of Six NEW Wa 
ROOMS OF LARGE SiZBE, a more com s ENTRANCE, NEW Sia AIRCASES, and 
many other eo oie Their Stock twhich they believe to be the largest in Lon don, and 
the World) of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Bedding (ineiuding the 
Tucker 3 ) an :droom es. is now con 
si ‘TEEN LARGE WAKEROOMS, besides those devo Carpets, Cartain 
raperies, &c. &c. 
In making these — ae Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have 
iy reased acco to their BEDDING and BEDROOM TURN 
Be see T he and ¢: especially have added largely to their Stuck of LRON and BRASS 


ust pre for the use of thei he Fn a 

The N DSTEA 

SMEE SONS strongly intend Purchasers the advantage of 


ture complete, as well as ‘story de- 


: 
: 
q 
i 
| 
| 
if 
= | The New Buildings, erected hy the Governors of the Church of Crediton, were opened in 
: a9 February last, and will bear comparison with any in the West of England. The situation 
5 f is remarkably healthy, and the arrangements, both of the School and of the Masters’ 
: Houses, are of a very superior character. 
: i Several of the Pupils of the School, as wellas of Mr. CAPPER’S own Private Pupils, have 
: : i distinguished themselves during the past year at the Universities and other Competitive 
: i] Examinations. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA 
OFFICES :—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; on 4 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER, AND GLASGOW. — SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, NEW YORK. 
This Company, by its numerous Boards and A: ies th hout E Asia’ 
South and ‘America, pecullar advantages to persons a@ecting 
Fire Policies failing due at Midsummer should be renewed within fifteen days. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary, Liverpool. 
24th June, 186). JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


[THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY: 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT, 
The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
mace in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1 
The Protits to be divided a 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
Annual Average of New Aepneanens effected during the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, duily, at Half-past One, 


LONDON .... 82, KING STREET. 
EDINBURG GEORGE STREET (Head Oice). 
DUBLIN .... 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


OTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 


ry! is pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeabie addition to every variety 
of dish 
°° See the names of Lea and PERRINS wpon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CRossE and BLACKWA&LL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


SOYER'S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


MATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent } Sroperahons, of which the Lancet, in 
its ae analization of Articles of Food, reported so favourably of their privy fud 
are obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the Uni 

om. They are Ly yy with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stowe, and 
all "nelle dishes; impart also to Chops, Stea! teaks, and Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


A BSOLUTE PERFECTION IN QUALITY i is obtained b by 
using BAKERS’ NONPARBIL BLACKING ant PURE BLAC oO 

on every Packet the Signature of the Proprietors, Epbwarp BAKER — —. and their 

motto, “It recommends itself.” 10, Camomile-street.—Manufactory, Birmingham. 


DENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. ‘Sold by ail Chandlers, 


Grocers, &c, &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giasgow and London. 


(COALS. —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and 


price is now 24s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREBNED CUALS od 
chald cash, for BES COKE, as by to_her Majesty.—18, BE. 
harf, Grosvenor Canal, 


Purtlect Wharf, Earl-street, Biackfriars, E.C.; Eaton 
§.W.; and Sunderiand Wharf, Peckham, 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 


D, patented for preventing and destroying | on posters 
'8 Chron e Ga In box Os. Od. ; 
at sad Seodsinen, wholesaloof PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


ALLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 


FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Braneh Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST, EDMUNDS.) 


Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 


President—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 


DIRECTORS, 

Irving, Esq. 
‘ampson Lucas, E: 

Macnaghien, Esq. 

Thomas Masterman sa 


James Alexander, Esq. 
G. Barnett, Esa. | 
rge H. Barnett, Esq. 
ir Carroll. 


njamin Cohen, ‘Esq. ey M. flore, 
James Fletcher, Esq. r A. N. ae Rothschild 
William Gladstone, IN. .» M.P, 


amuel Gurney, Esq., LP. 
ames Heline, “Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety of forms, WwI?t, 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates for the YOUNGER ‘Aons 
being lower than those of many of the older, and most respectable Otfices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in VoLUNTREER RITLE aND 
ARTILLERY Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company’s Policies. 

FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abrond are accepted at very moderate premiums, 

The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in force for five eom- 
plete years. The Return for the past Quinquennial period is in course of distribution, 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 

*,* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at Midsummer are ready for 

delivery i in Town and throughout the Country. 


Keulit ABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 17 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Lite My the 
decennial pg of panes in December last, was UNE MILLION NINE HUN D AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS, makinz, with FORMER xuiditions then outatanding, 
a total of rouk MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the sums originally assured in aii those Policies. 
an BONUSES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the Sist December, 1859, 

THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims, 

The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

Poutctes effected in the current year (1860) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PRUFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, so soon as Six Aunual Premiums shall have 
beeome due and been paid thereun; and, in the division of 1809, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1801 to 1869, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
SURPLUS is ge divided among the POLICY HOLDERS, aud ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
For SECURITY, and as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits forfuture 
periodical distribution. 

No extra, premium is chovesd for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom, during peace 

A WEEKLY CouRT oF ‘Drsectoes IS HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY, from 
@’eluck, to receive proposals for New Assurances; and “a Prospectus” of the ney ay 
RE had’ on appli m at the Oilice, where attendance is given daily, from Ten 


ARTITUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ, WINE COMPANY, 65. St. James’ 's-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free. 


ALLSOFE'S PALE ALE.— FIN DLATER, MACKIE, 
DD, and CO., beg to announce i!:.t they are now red to supply ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ‘of the finest quality, in Botties and ( Casks of Gallons and upwards, 
__ Stores, under London Bridge Railway-siatior ; Yutranee, 215, Tooley-street, S.E. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron now be had in the finest condition of 
rs. HARRINGTON .» Who have REDUCED the PRICE of this 
ighiy 
6d. per um Pints. 
2s. 0d. mperial Half-pints, 


Address HARRINGTON Parr, Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Oswald Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Charies Smith, Esq. 


[cE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving Ice and cooling 
Wine, Butter, & ie, Water, Jeliies, and provisions of all kinds, mannfactured by the 
WENHAM LAK E COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best make, 
anu at ine wrest pa 3 prices. No agents are appointed in London for the sate of the 
Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. Pure gpring- water ice, in bloeks, delivered to most parts 
of tuwa daiiy, and packazes of 2s. 6d., fs., and upwards, forw ‘arded any ae into 
country by “Goods” train, without reeptible waste. Wine- 
achines, lor sherry-cobbiers, freezers, moulds, &c. Detailed re MEANY, 
eulars may he hind, by post, on application to the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPAN 
140, Strand, 


BuYY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
advice of onr Inte lamented Statesman, Sir R. foc. The EAST INDIA TEA 
OOMPANY are stil supplying Tea as usual gt 2s. 4d. per 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. 


fe AEA. —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough Domestie” 

at 3s. 2d. per lb.; their Fine a Black, at $s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Drawin ng- -Room” jack, at 43. sent free of 
carriage within sixty miles of London.—26, ‘ok Riek, NDON, 


KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROYING 
PES. unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, B sam, Fries, Beetles, Moths, and eve 


M4P?PPIN A AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON 
The largest Stock in London of Hlectro-Silver Plute and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO,’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Confidently recommended, 


| Full Size. 


12 Table Forks. 
12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert For! 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. 


The most beautiful and varied assortment to > be seen anywhere, of 
SERVICES, CrRURT FRAMES, VERS, SIDE-DISHE 


TEA AND 
Waiters, 


TRays, StaNps, EPERGNES, &c., the Gus exceileut, the Priees must 
MAPPIN and oo. 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 


Manvuractory: RoyAL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO, yore no cutnetion whatever with any other house of a similar 
ame in London, 


STER TRLING SILVER.—WILLIAM BURTON has added 


extensive stock General FURNISHING IRONM and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING REQUISI a selection of STERLING ViCES for the 
b or for Presentation, Mic’ pri ces will be fuund considerably below those usually 


FIpPLe PATTERN, | Patrery. 
8. 


ou, 8.4. £ 8. a. £2 

12 Table s 4no0e0 Table Spoons . 6 HO 
12 Table Forks . . 4no0o0 Tabie Forks . 6 
12 Dessert Spoor 4 rf 68 } Dessert Spoons 6 84 
12 Dessert Forks - 20» + 6 8 | 12 Dessert Forks. 6 83 
2 Gravy Spoons 4 $313 4| 2Gravy Spoons. 6642 
1 Soup Ladle = 4 860 Soup Ladle 6 ; 
4 Sauce Ladies .0, 710 818 4) 4Sance Ladies 0 
1 Fish Sti ra . 210 0] 4Salt Spoons, gilt how is. 19 
4 Salt Spoons, gil 100 ditto 10 
1 Mustard Spoon 070 Fish Slice... i] 
2 818 4 12 Tea Spoons 2 

013 6 ugar Ton, 

086 oist Sugar Speen. 

01 0 Sugar Sifter... 

012 6 Buiter Knife 


n.. 
yer 
Coffee Pot..... 


BEDS BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM_§&. 
BURTON has SIX exclusively to the SEPARATE 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic ock of each is at once the largee®. weet 
and most varied’ ever to marked at prices prs pro fonate wi 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country, 


Bedsteads, from aan . 12s, 64. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from. 8s. = to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur) from . £7 78. each. 
(All other kinds at the same cate. ) 
4s. per gallon, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON GEN FURNISHING 
(RON MONGERY CATALOGU be had gratis, post. It contains upwards 


af 400 his 


eces. 
fable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Urns, peadies. = 
Cabinet Furniture, &e. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the oyna a. large S$ w Room 
‘ord-street, W.; 1, 14, of and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place | 
\. Newman-mews, London. Established 1820. 


D 8 EVERLASTING TEETH— 
BEAUTY eh ADMIRABLE FIT that nature appears 
ie good the ravages CA se, D IsBASB, or ACCIDENT, at TEN SHILLINGS 
PER exceeded expensive mountings. 
DAVIESO Ou! DEN AME for Stoppin ved | Teeth without at pain, is ENAMEL 
WHITE, oa for ever. Consuitations from Ten till Six. 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Electric Telegraph Office, 


Descriptive Pamphlets free by post, Two Stamps. 


“4 
Y° OUTH AND BEAUTY .—The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 
Bloom of Youth, a vegetable ration, so innocent that it may be applied to an 
infant, but yet imparts the most “anezh ing brilliancy to any Fenders ibs 
beautifully soft ; reverts and cures all eruptions. Sold in ca 118.—To be had 
at =p. DAVIE SON 44s, West Strand (over the Electrie Telegraph Of Oth Descriptive 
Pamphlet free for remittances hy postage stainps. 


to Pilate, Niekel 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PH! LLIPS and CU., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, 
Good strong useful Congou, Tea, 3s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and $8.44. Rich  Souchong 
. Sd, 38. 1Od,, and Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to 
railway ‘station or Market t town in England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


BRownN POLSON T CORN FLOUR, 


A J TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


the ba. luxuries x the ne can be obtained possessi 
OLDEIDGE'S BALM OF COLOMBIA. If applied tothe roots 
of thi fim e deligh ness, an agreeable .fragrance 
aite at this period of thes season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
prevent its further progress and soon resto! 
pel hat either with wave or curl, sho 


ase also the freein scarf, 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
2s, 28. £8. £8, a. 
gree Fig TIRED 
12 Tea | O16 14 1 180 
| 
j £57 15 10 £7510 6 
J Corracz PATTERN TRA AND COFFEE KIne's Patrern, 
SERVICE. Richly Chased. 
280610 0 11.0 Tea Pot 8 at 10 
1260 O | Sugar 11 
10 0 1910 | Coffee » 10 6 1813 0 
yen 
IED 
| 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-strEeet, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


[{CCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &e. Gothic Paper- 
hangings. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Ill d Priced C upon 


cation. 
7 HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


QEBNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

G-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases Figures, Groups, Ink. 
pe. Candinstioks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in rhyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &e., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


DRESSING- -CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and highly-finished 


zancies for Presentation in great variety. Ivory-handled Table Cutlery. Every 
“MECHI and BAZIN, 112, Regent-street ; 


uisite “7 the Toilet and Work Tables. 
4, enhall-street ; ar and d Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 


STOCKEN and CO., 53. Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 
form the Nobility, Gentry, ‘and Public that they have now on Show an entirely new 
STOCK, with all the recent improvements in DRESSING CASES and DRESS! NG BAGS, 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Medieval Mounted En- 
velope Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en suite, Jewel Cases, Scent 
Caskets, Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, papier 
mache, &c. Bibles and Church Services, mounted in ivory, togethe a superior 
assortment of Stationery of every description. Wedding Orders isiting. —¥ Invitation 
Cards, &c., on the shortest notice. 


N°, O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ELOPES WITH ARMS, = T, OR INITIALS. — RODRIGUES’ Superior 

Cream- ch Adhesive Envelopes, 4d, per 1 Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 64d, ; 

Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


chea 
CARDS. and Invitations the CEREMONY, 


EUNER, and B. and Stamped i in with — n thé 
latest fashion. CARD-PLATE engraved. rinted f 
—Observe, at HENRY RO S’ well- eatablis ent, CADILLY, 


LON DON, two doors from Sackville-street, 


BLAST! C STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
pe gst Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the artiele sent by 
from the Manufacturers. 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS.— 
andG Sha s totamed with Real Lace Flounces, most appropriate 
for the Present 4 Season, comblzsineg Style with Elegance and Utility. 
Imitat 6d. 
At A. BLACKBORNE’S Spagioh Bruxelles Depot, 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


(SREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CON DUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STR 
BY APPOINTMENT TO AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
to DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a pa knowledge of external anatomy and the 
deGaite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in soliciting 
patronage. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D. BCeEa, ng, a4 118, 120, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, London; 
T. ANN’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHING. for YOUTH. —The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pontele ions de Dames a Cheval, 

with ae ‘novelty and general excellence, H. J. and D. L have, for the remainder 

of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Degout-stecet In the Autumn this 
branch will be removed to the rear of the old Establishment. 


NEUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 


of one material, introduced last Season for Gentlemen, and subsequently improved 
by variety of materials, the fastening by a top link or button, which serves for a Letter- 
seal when fh enaraved \ with Crest or Coat of Arms, is re: stered 6 and 7 Vict.; and the 
under, and seldom exceeds, Three Teams in cost. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 1618 and 120, REGENT STREET; 
and 22, CORNHILL, London. 


[THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApvERTISEMENTS 
and BILLs intended for insertion in the forthcoming JuLY NUMBER are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publisher immediately, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


On June 80th, will be published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXI. 
CONTENTS: 
IL The Natural History of VAC Phe Protescant and Catholic 


I. Thi 
Ill. Michelet’s Life of Richelie’ 


. Ho 
vt What i is the House of Lords ? 
VIL. Mr. Roscoe’s Poetical Remains, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


fromthe middle Scheme of. 
X. The Novels ot George Eliot, 
XL. Mr. Gladstone. 
XL. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societ: 


CONTENTS FoR JuLy. No. CCLXXXIII. 
OVINGODEAN GRANGE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONCLUDING PaRT.—BRIGHTELMSTONE IN 1651. 
II. A Few Failures. (Outremanche Correspondence. No. VI.) 
LL, Jens Adolf and Elisabe th Jerichau. By Haus Christian Andersen. 
V. Rivers, and their Associations. 
V. Gurney ; or, Two porpunes. A Tale of the Times, By Dudley Costello. 


VI. Maide Mer, By Monksh 
VII. Cayenne, a Penal Settlement. 


COACHES AND COUSINSHIP;; or, the General’s Match-Making. 


Chap. I. Two Fellows of King’s.—II. The Fairy of the Beeches.—III. Plato takes a New 
Pupi ey. The Philosopher Walks out of Piatonism i into Passion.—V. The General’s 
Matches Fail, but the Sun Shines instead. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


r [HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Sixpence, Monthly. No. ILL. (for JULY) now ready. 
CONTENTS, 
THE FASHIONS AND 
1, A Steel Plate of the Fashions for July, printed and painted by hand in Paris, showing 
the style of the Dresses now worn, with the fashionable colours. 
2. An Arabesque Berlin Wvol-work Pattern of Cushion, in seven colours 
8. A large separate Sheet of Coloured Paper (equal to 82 pages), containing $1 of the newest 
mmbrvidery Patterns of Collars, Sleeves, Pocket ndkerchiefs, Initial one. 
i ings, Insertions, Braiding Patterns, Patterns in Satin-stitch, Crochet Fringe, 
nfant’s Pincushion, &c. Ail of exact size 
4A Pulicaize Pattern of a new Sleeve, showing the precise shape and size of the Epau- 
lettes, Cuif, Wristband, Straps, &c. 
LITERATURE AND ENGRAVINGS. 
‘The Family By the the Authors of “ Under a Cloud.” Chaps. IV. and V. Illus- 
by Julian 
2. The Domestic History of England. By Maria S. Rye. The Normans, With Seven 
Illustrations from “ Stru’ 
3. Amongst the Americans. ay, ¥. Gerstiicker, With a Sketch of the “ Oceanic” on the 
M by H.G 
The Son-in-Law. By ‘de Bernard. 
5. By the Sea. By Heinrich Heine. 
of the Months-July, With Hunblematical Heading by Noel Humphrey: 
ry Months.—July. i m Ss. 
& “Castle Richmond,” by Anthony described ond reviewed. 
9. The Fashions, with De soresiges of the Dresses shown in the Coloured Plate, 
10. What to do in the Garden in Jul, 
il. in Season, and Domestic Recipes for July. 
12, The Englishwoman’s Conversazione, 


wos. I. and II. of the ENGLISH WOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE have 
and are now on sale, with the Fashion Pilates and Berlin Patterns, complete, 
8. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, London, W.C. 
A Specimen Number sent, Post Free, for Six Postage Stamps. 


On the 2nd of July will be published, No. I., 8vo, price 1s. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW Monthly).— From 
the Talent engaged upon it, and Arrangements entered into, the Proprietor antici- 
tes this Publication will rank with the first in Europe. A vertisements must be 
orwarded before the 15th of each Month, 
Contributions, Books for Review, Letters, to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
H. BAILLIERE, Publisher 219, Regent-street, London; and BaILLIZRE BROTHERS, 
4, Broadway, New York (u. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, AND JOURNAL OF 


THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER FORCES, Editea b; y W. H. Russext, Esq., is 
ertisements 


~ J. and D. NICOLL are repared, at short notice, to 
roduce COURT A and SERV. LIVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGENT STREET, LONDON 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a though 
often occurring to literary minds, a characters, and persons of benevo! 4 
intentions, An immediate my obtained application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK B. i 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—Subscriptions 


for the current are Terms, £3 £2 a year, with Entrance- 


every price Sixpence. —Otlice (where and Adv 
1): 16, W street, Strand. 


TILE GUARDS’ ANNIVERSARY. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, Edited by W. ‘i. 


poems. Esq., of THIS DAY, contains, in a separate special ric mA Re of 
the Proceedings in connexion with the of the EN DIER 
GUARDS and the SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS, with a Historical uessed the Services 
of the: 8.—Office : 16, Strand. 


Court. OF. OXFORD MUSEUM. OF ILLUMI- 
iS DAY (enlarged to Thirty-six 
FOURPENCE, Stamped FIVEPENCE, Views of ‘Court. in 

useum—Progress of the Main Drain: ur Emoti 
he Voice of a of the Budrum Expedition—The Marbles of 

ane Modena, and those of the British Isies—French_Intelligence—Construction 
of B waters—Our of Refuge and the House of 
Commons—London Fortified— ouses—Omnibus Ventilation, &c. 

Office, 1, Semana, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. jogues, 7s. 6d.; to Members, 6s. Pr free. 
The Annual Report, with a List of the Books added anring the, year, may be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. By Orde ier of the Committee, 


May, 1860. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary. 


1% MAGISTRATES. —The Third rd Part of the REPORTS OF 


(CHEAP 1 BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Sur rplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintovk’s Voyage 
of the Foz, wTite for a Life, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
ces, sent gratis and post free. 
BULL'S LIBRARY is well_supplied oe the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITE- 
RATURE, R the hest RELIGIO. 8 Books, Prospectuses gratis and post free. 
BULL’s Lrprary, 19, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALForD Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


Nearly ready, Post 8vo, 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A SCAMPER IN 


“Nihil Scriptum Miraculi Causa.” 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


no 5 8 mediate! Quarter 
Sessions. OFFICE, Weliington- street, Stran ad 


Published this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 


GLIMPSES OF THE HEAVEN THAT LIES ABOUT US. 
By T. E. PoxntTING. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


On the 27th instant, in One Vol. Royal 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


W RONGS AND THEIR REMEDIES: being a Treatise on 


PAE the ig of Torts. By C.G. ADDISON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Law 
"London: : V. and R. STEVENS and Sons, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn, 
THE MOST VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 

How ft TO READ THE FACE; or, Physiognomy Explained 


according to Lavater. Price Fourpence. Post free for Five Stamps. 
London : C. GOODMAN, Bookseller, 407, Strand, W.C. 


Next week, 


Synopais of 
vil and ntiquities— 
By the Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, M. va and eminent Local Naturalists, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 
Gratis and post free on receipt of One Stamp, No. III. of 


ARTHES AND LOWELL'S BI-MONTHLY LIST 

ae of Literature and the Fine Arts. 

ade deat the on publiation condo orwording 
Also, lately published, 


ot DA RIHES AND LOWELL’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
their Stock of FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (680 pages), boards, 8s. 


Eighth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 


Mucous Membrane, 


roat, Hoes, ont Ear through the of 
rmary, Sackville-street, 


Jas u m to the Metropolitan 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
DR. BRIGHT ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 
these Affecth Jamas FOS, Me Member of the Royal Royal 
se ions. 
College of London. Third Ba Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. HatcHaRD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. _ 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; post free, 18 stamps, 


ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE EAR, resul 


and Neuralgic Headache. By WILLIAM 
Hoyal Dispensary for = 4 of the Ear, Soho-square. 


“Sandie ane Loans. Lenton, W, 


; HENBX RENSHAW, 356, Strand, 


| THROAT DEAFNESS, and ‘the Pathologie Connexions 


XUM 
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: f large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and | 
Hy other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
a E j | Types, and information for Authors, sent on application, by | 
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This day, the Third Volume, price 12s. 
HiASTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Massey, M.P. 
Volumes I. and IT., 24s, 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and ‘Son, West Strand. 


This day, Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


ON TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED, AND HOW IT 


LEONE lave Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, 
heuiene JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH 


Papers 
Society. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster." With a Letter to the 
faglish trom Herbert Coleridge, Esq., on the Progress and Prospects of the Society’s New 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
EOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 

Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

"THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 

Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By SARA 8S. HENNEL 

London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN Gusset, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 

A HISTORY of. the Cl CREATION and the PATRIARCHS;; 

or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis, 
“Written with great ability.”—Atlas. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to poms CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand 


In Two Vols. 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


1 TRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a 
Baited by dames HEYWOOD, FES. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra 


This day is published, 8vo, price Sixpence, 


SOME REAL WANTS AND SOME LEGITIMATE 
CLAIMS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By W. THACKERAY MARRIOTT, B.A., 8! 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: GEORGE @ ccessor to JOHN 8, King William-street, 
Stran anchester: JOHN HEYwoo 


W SHALL WE GO? a Guide to the Watering-places 


id, Scotland, and Ireland; with Maps and Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d.; by 
 - A.and C. BLacK. London: and Son; and all Booksellers. 


MONT BLANC AND MONTE ROSA. 
Second Thousand, price 3s. 6d, with Maps, 


TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND MONTE 


being a Personal Narrative. By James D. Forpes, D. 
ay or Institute of France, and late Professor of Pitiscophy ta in 
of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: A. London: LONGMAN and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
A N ARTICLE, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, ON 
3. ATOR. written for the Eighth Edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


McCuLtocn, Esq. comprising Remarks on some of the 
| £2. embodied in the Budget of 


Edinburgh: A. and C. , a London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Gk ready, One Vol., price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
[THE G RUN: aN ‘ovel. By Henry Owean, LL.D., 
HE 10 NG of the World,” &c. &c. 
L. Boots, 307, Regent-street, W. 


With Plate and Maps, 6s. 


A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF 
EUROPE in connexion with the First Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
n, Language, Religious Rites, and Edifices. By HENRY LAwzs LONG, Esq. 
LOVELL 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
w ready, price Sixpence, 


THE SPEECH OF ‘THE DUKE OF ARGYLLE, in the 
UTIES Reading of the BILL FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 


JaMES RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND FOR 


ES OF INDIA, considered with a A to them for the Learned 
Frafecsions or the Public Service, and to crea lass w ediate between the 
NDIAN PEOPLE and their ENGLISH RULERS. By Hopasox "Pratt, Bengal Civil 


JaMES RripGway, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER A CLOUD. By Frepesick and James 
woo 


D. Three Vols. Post 8vo. his day. 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON ba AND 


WHO WORE IT. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Three Vols. Post 8vo, (Just out, 
100 AMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. Post, 8v0, 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 
In Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


A 8! SHORT ACCOUNT of the LIVES and MARTYRDOM 
the APOSTLES, EVANGELISTS, DISCIPLES, and EARLIEST FATHERS of the 
cHURCH who suffered for the truth of Christianity. By Louisa CHARLOTTE FRAMPTON 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


GURNEY'S SERMONS—THIRD SERIES. 
Now ready, in Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


pPREACHED IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 


ries. By JoHN HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., Pre 
St. oy 's, Author of “ Historical Sketches,” &c. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


THE LATE VICAR OF TAVISTOCK, 
Now ready, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 14s, 


A SEL SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS, General and 


Occasional, of the Rev. EpwarD ATKYNS Bray, B.D., F.S.A iate Vicar of Tavis- 
tock; Author of “Sermons on Protestantism,” “ Poetical Remains,”™ Re. &e. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 


Politics of the Year 1859. 


LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co,; StmPKIN and Co.; HovLston 
WRIGHT; Gowrmand Co. Capes Susan, E. Bumpus; J. WALLER; 

. THOMAS; L. BooTH; ; UPHAM FET; BE BLL and nd DALDY ; WIL.I8 and 
ERAN; doa W. and J. WHELDON. 


13, Great Ma STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


ELS oly THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND 


yargs, Toungonz, Touzemtz, Goldi and ‘Geivaks the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes north 
of Japan. By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G.S. 
Dedicated by permission to Her 


(Just ready. 
Also, now ready, 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE, Edited by Moun- 
TAINEER. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A beak which we cannot commend too A too highiy. It is a most interesting, pleasant, 
well-written narrative.”—Literary Gazett 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the . ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
he COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly at SH 7 RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
F.G.S. Three Vois., with Portraits, 


SIx MONTHS IN REUNION: a Clergyman’s Holiday, and 


How He Passed It. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. Two Vols., with Lilustrations, 2is. 


MARGARET Al AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. Price 
LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDINONS. (June Sth) BUACKETIS ST 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lor RD FITZWARINE. Scrvrator, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c. with Lust 


ON LY A WOMAN. By Captain Wraxatt. Three Vols. 


“ A capital novel.”—Chronicle, 
MAS! STONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sitverren.” 


Three Vols, 
“The work +S a very clever and able writer. It is certain to attract attention.”— 
Literary Gazet 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author of “ Casrz.” Three 


(Just read, 


CAUTION. 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, June lith, 1860. 


{qt havin just come to our knowledge that an American Edition 
of an Englis translation of 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 


has been offered for sale to certain Booksellers by Messrs. SAMPSON Jom, wy, Som. and Co. 
of Ludgate-hill, our Advertisement in the Publisher's issued 
by those gentlemen, and various other Literary Journals, of our a pure! we AD 

the German Publisher (under the provisions of the International Gorarigh’ Trenty) the the 
SOLE right of printing and selling an English Translation of the Work in this country; 
we und to give notice hereby that any selling, or offering for sale, the spurious 
Edition imported by Messrs. Low and Co,, will render himself linble t to all the conse- 
quences of any le; we may be advised to institute for the purpose of 


ne TRUBNER AND CO. 
In the Press, and will shortly appear, 
A NEW WORK by CHARLES READE, _ fntitled “THE 
EIGHTH COMMANDMENT.” Orders received by all Boo! 


TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, — 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CIVILIZATION IN HUNGARY: Seven Answers to Seven 
Letters addressed a) BARTH DE SZEMERE, late Load of the Interior in Hungary, 
to R. CoBDEN, Esq., M.P. for Rochdale. By AN HUN 


“ Prima est histoyie ~y ne quid falsi dicere ne quid veri non andeat 
M. T. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row 
Next week will be published, a New and an Edition, 


REFORMATION, 


L EADERS O TH 
LATIMER CALVIN 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains in O) inary 

WILLIAM ps th and a. Edinburgh and London. 


‘ol. IX., price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


v 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD, 


CONTAINS: 
ROSAURA: A TALE OF MADRID. 
ADVENTURE IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 
HARRY BOLTON’S CURACY. 
THE FLORIDA PIRATE. 
THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS, 
THE BEAUTY DRAUGHT. 
Published in Numbers Monthly, price Sixpence, and in Volumes Quarterly. 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


day, Third Edition, Post 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 


CAVALRY: ITS HISTORY AND TACTICS. By the late 
Captain L. E. NoLAN, Fifteenth Hussars. 
don: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


This day, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


A NEW LIST of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS 
GROWING WILD in the COUNTY of DEVOR with their Habitats and Principal 
Stations. Witten AS F, RAVENSHAW, M.A., formerly Curate of Ilfracombe, Rector of of 


Pewsey, 
scan London: BoswortTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
With a Portrait of the futher engraved on Steel from a Pho! v by Maull 
ew ition, Remodelled and Revised, with Additional 
Two 0, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERTs. 
ly ready, in One Vol., price 12s. 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 


This ——y Series comprises Stories of Vicissitudes in our Great Families—never before 
= more marvellous than those which rendered the First Series of the Work so 80 


LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 
*.* Orders should be given at once to the Booksellers. 


NEW PARTS OF GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Published this day, in 18mo, price Ninepence, sewed, 


BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY, com rising Lives of 
By the Rev. MA, 
Also, in 18mo, with 261 Diagrams, price One Shilling, sewed, 


PRACTICAL GEOM} ETRY for the Use of Schools and 
Adnuit Classes, Artists, Artisans. By Tomas 
F. RA. S., late of Kneller Training 
part of the School in coarse of va edited by 


be hed Wow subecribers Volumes commencing wit with p Bor Reign may always 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBEETs, 
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NEW PAMPHLETS. 


Octavo, 33 pp., oe One Shilling, 

THE LEADING CLAUSES OF At N EW REFORM BILL. 

By Hungy Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity Hall 

2. 

Octavo, 49 pp., price One Shilling, 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE LAW OF STRIKES. By 
Francis D. Lowa, Barrister-at-Law. 
the together with great care the various authorities bearing on 
*,* SEE AN ARTICLE IN RELATION TO THIS PAMPHLET IN THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW” FOR JUNE Oru. 


3. 
Octavo, 47 pp., price One Shilling, 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOCK-OUT OF ENGINEERS, ho., dio, 
2. for the Promotion of Social Sci 


MACMILLAN AND O0O., 28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


50, 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


Just published, 
MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 103.6d, Third 


Edition. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, 


the Bokhara Missionary. Vol. I., 18s. Second Edition, 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By the OLD SHEKARRY. 2Is. Second Edition. 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 


One Vol., 63. 6d 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN: an Historical 


Tale. Edited by the Author of WxNDHAM.” Three Vols., 


PASSAGES sak ROM THE LIFE OF AGNES HOME. 


One Vol., 10s, 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO,, PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


mediately, Fcap. 8vo, 
A RMY MISRULE; with BARRACK THOUGHTS, and 
OTHER POBMS, By A Common SOLDIER, 
“A very remarkable paper; a most tersely written and ably expressed exposd.”—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


GARIBALDI’S MEMOIRS, EDITED BY DUMAS. 
Price 2s. boards; or cloth, 2s. 6a, 
GARIBALDI'S MEMOIRS.” Written by Himself, and 
Edited by ALEXANDER DuMAS. With a Portrait. 
*.* This Work (ready in a few a is Copyright, and the pa Authegtia Memoir of th 
celebrated man issued with his direct aud superinte whe ae 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovTLEDGE, -street. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED ON THE EARTH Ae OCEAN. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. elot 


(ZEOLOGICAL GOSSIP. By Professor Anstgp, F.R.S. 


COMPRISING: 
ite Civeulation through Air and of 
Rivers and Water-Floods, he. Battle of Life, 
he Surface of the Atlantic. ew Discoveries in Iron Ore: 
‘he Great Deep and its Inhabitants. ‘oal-Pields and Coal Extraction. 
The Interior of Africa. | Gold De ts. 
The Interior of Australia, i 


London: RouTLEpGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
In One Vol., price 18s. cloth gilt, 
M4MMALIA. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With upwards of 
480 original I!lustrations by Wolf, Harrison Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey, 
&c., engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


In Three Vola. Royal Sve, cloth, price £2 16s. 
ROUTLEDGE’ 8 ILLUSTRA TED SHAKESPEARE. 


wards of 900 lt tio: J 
Gilbert. Engraved by the Brothers D; op matrasions ty John 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Farringdon street. 


THE “OLD DEAMATISTS,” ‘ANI D THE “OLD POETS.” 
In continuation of ‘ “Bomtledae s Shakespeare” is now being published a Twofold 
ly Issue, in Pehilling Parts, of 
HE ,OLD DRAM ATISTS. AND ‘D THE D 
Handsomely printed in Royal $vo, wi! 
Now Ready, { SPENSER.” Parts ands. 
Each Volume will be complete in about Eight to Twelve Parts. 
London: RoutLenGr, WaRNY, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
SLOLLY, PALERMO, CALABRIA, &e, 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64., with Coloured Illustrations, 


UN PROTECTED F EMALES IN SICILY, CALABRIA, 
AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT TN 


Also, uniform in size and a by the same Auth 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. With 


Coloured Hiustrations, 
London: WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Parring¢don-street. 


Just out, 
OR, SCRIPTURE PARAMOUNT. 


PARTRIDGE and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


PHINENAS, 


One Shilling. 


Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 


Soy ER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 


for the Feonomic and Jndicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and e! the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations ou Wood, etc. 
* All who have food to cook buy this book.’ Morning Chronicle, 


lso, by the same Author, 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 23, 1860. 
MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——~—_ 


STORIES FROM THE SANI DHILLS OF JUTLAND. By 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “The Lmprovisatore.” Post axe, 
“These stories are not excelled by any from the same hand."—Athenoune . 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. With Notices of 


Customs and Countries, from the Elephant Haunts Dehra to t 
ry ad Tracts in Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. DuNuop, C.B., 
Late Superintendent of the Dehra Doon.” One Vol, with 16 


A SECOND SERIES OF CURIOSITIES OF P NATURAL 


Y. By FRaNciIs BUCKLAND, M.A., 2ud Life Guards, 
‘ust ready. 


THE COOK’S EVERY DAY ‘BOOK. Combining Economy 
with Exceilence, A Cookery Book for all Classes, One Shilling with Illustrated 
Wrapper. [Just ready. 


HERVEY'S RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION. | Tilted 


by the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE ‘DEITY: Evidenced by Power 
and Unies in vention from the Results of Modern Science. By Toomas Woops, 
MLD, Small 1 (Published this day. 


M. GUIZOT’ S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. , Vol. ii. 
tt an ample account of the Republican Insurrection at 
1834, and of the Fieschi Conspiracy in 1836, 


Vill. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN O 
184. By Isaac Hayss, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. NorTON SHAW. Small 8vo, With a M cute, 


aa be! aie of thrilling interest. As a narrative of adveuture never surpassed.” 
Surpe ses any narrative of adventures of which the world has yet heard,”— 
zetle, 


MRS. ELLIS’S CHAPTERS ( ON WIVES. Being Sk Sketches 


of Married Life. Small 8vo, 5s. 


TOWN AND FOREST. By ‘the Author of “ Mary Power." 


78. 
hook which a child would read yi delight, yet one over which’ a 
wold linger with protit.”—John Budi her 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME V. (Completing the 
ork). By JOHN Ruskin, M. : A Author of “ Tne Stones of iee,” “Seven 
&e. Tilustrated with Thirty-four Bn) apd on Steel, and One 
Hundred Engrav ings on Wood, from Drawings by the Aut other Arti sts. 
CONTENTS: 


Part _VI.—Of Leaf Beauty. 
» _VIL—Of Ctond Beauty. 
» Vilt.—Of ideas of Relation: 1. Of Invention Formal. 
» 1X.—Of Ideas of Reiation: 2 Of luveution Spiritual. 


With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. VII. (for JULY, bs 


be on THURSDAY next, the 28th instant, price One Shiiliug, with 


CONTENTS: 

The Four Georges: | Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, and Town Life. (With 

an Iilustra' 1. George th e First: 
Physiological anes. I. How we act ? 
Men of Genius. By Matthew Arnold, 
Framley Parso’ 

Cuapter Six. 

Vanitas Vanitatum. By M. W. Thackeray. 
Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. 
The Portent. III. The Omen Fuifilled, 
A Musical Instrument. By E.izabeth Barrett Browning. (With an [up (ratios) 
Adulteration, and its Remedy. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. © 's on the 

Work, and the Time. VI. The Rake 's Progress Drama in 
The House that John Built. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 5.~—Thorns in the Cushion. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME 1. 


Cc 
the Numbers from January to June, 1869, comprising 768 pages Lotter ress, Foals 
MTilustrations, Forty Vir mottes and comprisin a Chart, 
embossed cloth. Price 7s. 


HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 


her Greatness — ivitization. By W. rk ot the Inner 
Vols. L. and IL. o Maps, 8vo, 28s. cloth 1iL. and 1V. (completing 
the Work) will int the ‘Autumn, 


Dodtionted to the Right Hon. Lord 


SLAVERY DOOMED; or, the Contest between Free and 
‘ost 8vo, 6s. clo’ 


Siave Labour in the United States. By FREDERICK MILNES EDGE. 


SHELLEY, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. A . LANGrorD, 
Author of “The Lamp of Life,” “ Poems of he Field and Town,” 53. $3. cloth. 


Vil. 
NEW NOVEL 


SCARSDALE; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Border Thirty Years Ago. Three Vols. Post 8vo, cl 
Vul. 
THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA; with Remarks. on nth 


ELDER, AND COBNEHLE. 


ontaining 


3 

2 

| 

: 
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June 23, 1860.] 


— 


This day is published, price 7s. 64., handsomely bound in cloth, and Illustrated 
Pwith 154 Engravings on Wood, 


THE SECOND VOLUME 
ONCE A WEE K. 


“ONCE A WEEK,” NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 


Is published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d., in Monthiy Parts, 
and in Half-Yearly Volumes. 


London: Brapsury and Evays, 11, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street, B.C. 
TO APPEAR ON SATURDAY, JULY 7TH, PRICE THREEPENCE. 
THE LONDON REVIEW 


AND 
Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Art, and Society. 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
A thoroughly Original Journal and Complete Record of the Fvents and Opinions 
ofthe Day. ith First-Class Literature, adapted for the Homes of the Empire. 
Ray hen received by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at the Office, 11, Southampton- 
8 


A Single a sent free by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
W. LITTLE, Manager. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No IX., for JULY, 1860, 
Will be published on WepneEsDAY NExt, June 27th. 


CONTENTS, 


I. Swiss-French Literature: Madame de Gasparin, By J. M. Ludlow. 

It. The Fair at Keady. By Alexander Smith. 

III. The Social and Economical Influence of the New Gold. By Henry Fawcett. 

IV. The Volunteer’s Catechism, with a Few Words on Butts. By T. Hughes, Cap- 
tain commanding 19th Middlesex; and J. C. Templer, Captain commanding 
18th Middlesex (Harrow Lifles). 

¥. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” 

— XXII. Departures, Expected and Unexpected, 
XXII, The Englebourne Constable, 

VI. “All’s Well. 

VII. My Friend Mr. Bedlow; or, Reminiscences of American ey A Life, By Carl 
Benson, Author of “ Five Years i in an English University,” &. 

VIII. An Eastern Legend, versified by the Rev. Charles Turner. 

1X. Mrs. Jameson and Female Schools of Art. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

X. Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution, By Aurelio Saffi, 

XI. “The Boot.” Translated from the Italian of Guisti. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Ts 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
METAPHYSICS; 


oR, 
The Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real. 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing the new Boundaries, all the latest Discoveries, and 
accompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000 Names. 


This Work is publixhed on the plan of small impressions, and frequent new and cor- 
rected issues. ‘Nhe Publishers are thus enabled to take acvantage of every discovery 
as it copesse. and to ents. the Public an Atlas that can be relied upon for accuracy, 


beauty, and general utili 
EDINGURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s. 
COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH LAW, 


STATING THEIR DIFFERENCES; 
With a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. 


By JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, &c, 


pt foresee ao thie wil be a standard work. Its present form is but the germ of what it 
will beco torney-Generul. 

“A work ‘Whig oe fail to be useful to the members e the profession of the law in 
both kingdoms.”—The Lord -eeemend of he Court of Sessio: 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FoR BOYS. 
Completely Illustrated, containt Hundred of every detail, 
h gi post 
THE. HISTORY OF A SHIP FROM HER CRADLE TO 
R GRAVE. By GRANDPA BEN 
“ A thorough boy’s book, crammed to ‘the Le with excellent engravings, illu att 

and diagrams, explanatory of the whole mysteries of a tif umerou 
adveutures sue hes the text. It for a positive treasure 
te youth, w hail be 80 fortunate aa to become possessed of '— Dispatch, 


COLLINGR ity Pree, i7 voit, 


The Saturday Review. 
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This day, in Demy 8vo, Vols, I. and II., price 968, 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
(From the Abdication of Napoleon I.) 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 
By ISAAC BUTT, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 


MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, in Post 8vo, price 9s, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of a “ Month in Yorkshire,” “ Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End,” &e. 


In Demy 8vo, 12s, 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &¢. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION 
WITH MAN. 
By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day is published, 


THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


WILLIAM AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


= 


THOMAS HOOD. 


On Wednesday, the 27th instant, will be published, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
21s. eloth, 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER, 
With a Preface and Notes by HIS SON. 


Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a 
MS. Page of ** The Song of the Shirt.” 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
NOTICE :—“‘ ABOUT LONDON” IS NOW READY. 


Mr. Maxwett having intimated to Mr. Rirours that he (Maxwztt) possesses a 
copyright in the Title of “LTOWN TALK "—vested in a small comic publication that 
ceased to exist last year? —Mr. begs to inform the public that his new work 


ABOUT LONDON. 


The following are some of the subjects of which the work treats :— 
MATRIMONIAL LONDON, NEWSPAPER PEOPLE, 
CRIMINAL LONDON. | SPIRITUALISM, 

O©UMMERCIAL LONDON, TUWN MORALS, 
LONDON GENTS, | OUR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, &. &c. 


LONDON : WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, STRAND, 
Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


ELKERTON RECTORY. 


Being Part the Second of “ Twenty Years in the Church.” 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“The refined drollery and quiet cutive remind Smith. Few absolute 
are half so and w James's Ch 

We ask a fair for this ofa co ay tone, wh ch ought to 
circulate by Se of copies through the length and breadth of the semen a 


“We cordially mend the book who would the d 
clerical “ite, it my es us very high of the poe of 
pastors.” —Exeter Flying 
“We have indeed risen from a perusal of the work with minds amused and cratified 
his skilful pictures rf men and manuers, and yaised aud improved by the ellicacy of 
moral lessons.” —Bath Herald. 
“The cheerfulness of an well-bal d mind throws a genial light and 


ny ve vely a feeling of sympa- 
thetic esteem towards ite author.”—The Press. 


‘L, BOOTH, 8.7, REGENT STREET, W, 
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VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE, 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This day is published, price 12s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


This Volume extends from the beginning of the letter “ F” to “Ji,” 
and contains, among numerousther articles :— 


FALLOW ; HOMESTEAD. By C. J. Morton. 


FORTIFICATION AND GUNNERY. By 
the late Joun Narrreyx, of Sandhurst College; and Captain 
DonwnE.ty, R.E. 


FRESCO PAINTING; GLASS PAINTING; 
GOTHIC, GRECIAN, INDIAN, and ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By James THORNE. 


GALVANISM; HYDROSTATICS : by C. Tomuinson, 
Lecturer on Natural Science to King’s College School; and HEAT, by 
the late R. Murpny and C. Tomurnson. 


GAS; GAS LIGHTING; GASOMETRIC 
ANALYSIS. By E. Franxuayp, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, By G. R. Burnett, C.E. 


GEODESY. By the late Rev. R. Murpuy; T. GAL- 
toway, Actuary of the Amicable Insurance Society; and R. Grant, 
Professor of Astronomy in Glasgow University. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE; IRON MANUFAC- 
TURE and TRADE. By Georez Dopp. 


GRAVITATION. ByG. B. Atry, A.M., Astronomer 
Royal. 


GREAT CIRCLE SAILING; GROUND TACKLE; 
GUN BOATS. By S. M. Saxsy, of the Devonshire Instruction Ship, 
Sheerness. 


GYMNASTICS. By Rospert Dickson, M.D. 


GYROSCOPE. By the Rev. Cartes H. Tomuinson, 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


HAIL AND HAILSTORMS. By E. W. Braytey, 
F.RS. 


HERALDRY. By J. R. Puancug, Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant, Heralds’ College. 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Museum. 


HOROLOGY. By James BREESE and GEORGE 
Dopp. 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY; FLUXIONS; 
INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION. By A. De Moncan. 


INTERFERENCE (IN OPTICS). By 6. G. Stoxes, 
A.M., Lucasian Professor, Cambridge. 


By Biron, British 


*,* This, the Fourth, Division of the Exetisn Cyctorxpra finishes the 
Work, and is publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d.; and in Volumes, 
price 12s. each. It will be completed in Eight Volumes, 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


LIST OF NEW WOEES. 


ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WEITINGS. 
With Portrait from Photograph by CLAUDET .........sscccsssssseesrsee 


the LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. By 
Captain Ricnarp F, Burton. Map, Woodcuts, 

111, 
WO MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA, 


and SKYE. By Cuartes R. Wexp. Illustrations in 
Drawings by Barnanp 


Iv. 
UMMER HOME AMONG THE MOUNTAINS; or, 
the Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of the Sixt, Savoy. By Atrrep Witts. With 
Twelve Illustrations on Stone, from from Sketches and Photographs " Mr. and Mrs. — 
and a Map Post 8vo, Just ready. 


Peter PASSES, and GLACIERS. By MEMBERS OF THE 


vi. 
HE OLD GLACIERS OF SWITZERLAND AND 


NORTH WALES. By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S, and G.S.* Reprinted from Peaks 
and Passes, Woodcuts and Map Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


vir. 
EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. By the Abbé Domenzcu. Map and 
Sixty Chromo-xylographic Illustrations ................0sseeeee 2 Vols, 8vo, Just ready, 


ALMON-FISHING IN “CANADA. By a ReEsIpEnNT. 
Edited by Colonel Sir Jamzs E, K.C.L.S, numerous Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 
Colonel J. P, K.H. With Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, Just ready. 


Fy OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Vol, IL 8y0, price 15s. 


OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, New Edition 
of Vol. IV. 8vo, 15s. 


ICH’S DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES, Second Edition, With nearly 2000 Weekes astiaiets, 


KETCH OF THE LIFE A AND CHARACTER OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. By Sir Lavrrnce Post Svo, 88. 6d, 


IFE OF SIR MARTIN ‘ARCHER SHEE, of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, M. A, Suzz, Esq. ............ 


ENTRAL INDIA IN 1857 and 1858, inclading Generals 
ROSE and STUART'S CAMPAIGNS. By T. Lows, Medical Officer, Madras 
Sappers and Miners : 8vo, Just ready. 


HA DBOOK OF THE CON STITUTION. ALFRED 
P. Hensman, B.A., Barrister-at-Law Ready, 


pasuine THOUGHTS ON IN RELIGION. By the Author 


of “Amy Herbert.” New Edition, revised Feap, 5s. 
WARDEN . By Trottorr. New and 
Crown 8yo, 58. 


ROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER R TOWERS: a  Bogael to 
“The Warden.” New and Cheaper Edi! Crown 8vo, 58, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
a Poem, in Three Books. By Ropert Starrorp, M.A. 


London: : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Now ready, the Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
TS EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. 
CHARLES BRAY. 
uld understand the purpose for it mak of each 
which been ‘formed, we it study in the directio for which it was 
he nature of the *with which we intended.”—Preface. 
have been endowed; and, in order to fulfil 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON JULY 181, 1860. 
Just published, size 4 fect 11 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, folded in a Royal 8vo case, price 10s. 6d. 


M42 OF THE SHADOW-PATH THROWN ACROSS 


SPAIN BY THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 1860: from the 
most Authentic Materials extant, by CHARLES ate OLE! Engineer, 
F.R. Astr. Soc.; and accompani ied b: by Printed Observatio 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, ROBERTS. 


London: Printed by THOMAS CHOATE Sovres Pony JAMES ALLON EDWARDS, at their 


dos-street, Covent- in t he County 0 of M Middlesex; and Published 
Cottages, 
by of ©, Momingtord Islington, ab the Ome, Southampton- 
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